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Beating  a  Thousand  Rivals. 


By  HAL  STANDISH. 


CHAPTER  I. 

FRED  AND  TERRY  AT  SrOKANE. 

Fred  Feamot  and  Terry  Olcott  were  at  Spokane  Falls, 
away  out  in  the  State  of  Washington,  waiting  for  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  Brockman  and  Echols,  who  were  coming  from  the 
Rod  Gulch  diggings  in  the  lower  part  of  Idaho. 

The  two  men  had  been  in  their  employ,  and  they  had 
engaged  them  to  keep  a  sharp  lookout  for  the  man  with  the 
K-ar  on  his  chin,  who  had,  with  four  or  five  other  men, 
rr  bbed  Terry  of  twenty-four  thousand  dollars. 

VxiA  and  Terr}'  had  returned  to  Montana  to  make  a  search 
arr.or.g  the  diggings  in  that  State  for  the  villain,  thinking 


he  had  gone  there  after  committing  the  robbery  at  Red 
Gulch. 

As  the  reader  knows,  they  failed  to  find  him  there,  and 
during  their  stay  in  that  locality  passed  through  some 
thrilling  adventures,  being  held  up  in  the  mountains  by 
bandits,  and  had  to  fight  their  way  out,  but  their  superb 
marksmanship  saved  their  lives. 

On  leaving  Montana  they  went  to  Chicago,  where  Fear- 
not  was  inveigled  into  a  trap  set  for  him  by  a  man  named 
Markham,  who,  aided  by  others,  tried  to  get  from  him  a 
draft  of  twenty  thousand  dollars  on  Hew  York  ;  but  Fred’s 
ingenuity  finally  got  him  out  of  the  scrape,  and  the  vil¬ 
lains  got  the  worst  of  it.  s 
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They  returned  to  Spokane  at  the  earnest  request  of  Dr. 
Spelman,  to  whom  they  had  both  made  a  promise  to  assist 
in  a  matrimonial  incident  at  Snapping  Shoals,  after  which 
they  went  down  the  Columbia  River  to  the  Pacific  coast  on  a 
bridal  tour  with  the  happy  couple. 

When  they  returned  to  Spokane  they  found  letters  from 
Brockman  stating  that  he  and  Echols  would  meet  them 
there. 

They  were  guests  of  the  doctor  and  his  wife,  and  were 
compelled  to  remain  there,  looking  daily  for  the  arrival  of 
the  two  men. 

There  were  no  mail  communications  with  the  new  dig¬ 
gings,  as  no  post  office  had  been  established  out  there.  Let¬ 
ters  were  sent  out, there  from  Snapping  Shoals  on  the  west 
side,  and  a  railroad  station  on  the  east,  one  being  seventy 
miles  and  the  other  about  sixty  miles  away. 

Snapping  Shoals  itself,  a  little  town  on  the  banks  of  the 
Snake  River,  received  mail  only  semi-weekly. 

Finally  Brockman  and  Echols  showed  up.  Fred  and 
Terry  had  been  going  to  the  station  every  day  in  the  ex¬ 
pectation  of  meeting  them. 

‘‘Well,  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  boys,”  said  Fred,  as  he  shook 
hands  w’ith  them.  “We  have  been  waiting  here  ten  days 
for  you.” 

“We  got  here  just  as  quick  as  wTe  could,  boss.  You  know 
we  had  to  tramp  it  from  the  diggings  to  Snapping  Shoals.” 

“Oh,  yes!  I  know  all  about  it.  No  apologies  are  neces¬ 
sary;  but  tell  me  what  luck  you  have  had  at  the  diggings.” 

“Boss,  we  haven’t  been  doing  any  digging  at  all.  We 
found  we  could  do  better  with  the  boat,  ferrying  people 
across  the  river  and  selling  fish  to  the  miners.  Sometimes 
we  took  in  as  much  as  a  hundred  dollars  a  day.  Did  you 
get  my  letter  telling  you  we  had  seen  the  man  w’ith  the 
scarred  chin,  and  that  he  had  left  the  diggings?” 

“Yes,  we  got  that;  and  we  ran  up  against  him  right  here 
at  this  depot.”  -  ** 

“Great  catamounts  !  What  did  you  do  with  him?” 

“Oh,  he  is  dead  and  buried!”  laughed  Terry. 

“  Wiped  him  out,  eh  ?” 

“No.  Neither  of  us  hurt  him.  He  was  about  to  get 
on  a  train  to  go  southeastward,  but  we  held  him  up  and  made 
him  hand  out  what  he  had  of  our  money.” 

“Did  you  get  it  all?” 

“No;  we  are  about  ten  thousand  dollars  short;  but  we 
are  satisfied  with  that.” 

“  Well,  you  arc  in  luck ;  but  who  wiped  him  out  ?” 

“Two  of  his  pals,”  Tern  explained.  “lie  had  robbed 
them  and  quit  the  mines.  They  followed  him  here  and 
found  him  in  a  saloon  after  we  had  made  him  shell  out.  and 
having  no  money  to  return  to  them,  one  of  them  drew  a 


gun  and  the  circus  began.  He  was  killed  almost  ju  '  -y,. 

and  the  other  one  was  wounded.  He  was  locked  up  for  a  • 
while,  but  finally  turned  loose  because  witnesses  of  thej 
tragedy  swore  that  he  shot  in  self-defense. 

“What  became  of  him  then,  boss?” 

“Hanged  if  I  know,”  said  Terry.  “Both  of  them  left  for  ; 
parts  unknown.  We  couldn’t  make  any  charges  agaiu^| 
them  that  would  stand  in  a  court  of  law,  because  the  mas 
with  the  scar  on  his  chin  was  the  only  one  we  could  identify.wJ 

“Boss,  did  he  own  up?” 

“Yes;  when  he  found  that  we  had  him  dead  to  rights  he 
turned  over  what  money  he  had  on  condition  that  we  let  j 
him  go.” 

“I’d  have  killed  him,”  put  in  Echols.  A 

“Yes,  and  would  have  regretted  it  as  long  as  you  lived 
afterwards,”  returned  Fred.  “You  could  have  done  so  at 
Red  Gulch,  but  here  at  Spokane,  where  we  have  law  and 
order  and  good  government,  you  w’ould  have  been  thrown 
into  jail  and  sent  to  prison  for  a  long  term  of  years,  if  not 
hanged.  Where  there  is  law  to  right  things  a  man  should 
not  be  a  law  unto  himself.  Where  there  is  no  law  one  is 
justified  in  using  force  to  protect  his  rights.  As  it  is,  we 
got  back  about  fifteen  thousand  dollars,  and  have  had  no 
trouble  at  all.  It  is  true  we  spent  a  good  deal  of  money  try¬ 
ing  to  find  him,  but  we  made  money  at  the  same  time. 
Come  on  up  to  the  hotel  now,  and  we’ll  talk  over  matters 
and  things  quietly.” 

Fred  and  Terry  were  stopping  with  Dr.  Spelman,  but 
they  did  not  feel  justified  in  taking  Echols  and  Brockman  • 
there,  so  they  w7ent  with  them  to  the  hotel  at  which  they 
formerly  stopped,  where  Brockman  and  Echols  registered 
and  took  a  room. 

I  p  in  that  room  Fred  had  a  long  talk  with  both  of  them. 
He  learned  that  they  had  made  and  saved  quite  a  handsome 

sum  °f  money,  every  dollar  of  which  they  had  brought  back 
from  the  mines  with  them. 

^  it h  pencil  and  paper  Fearnot  figured  up  what  he  owed  ^ 
them,  according  to  the  promise  he  and  Terry7  made  them 

vben  they  left  Red  Gulch  to  go  in  search  of  the  man  with 
the  scarred  chin.  JS: 

lie  had  promised  them  each  five  dollars  a  day  to  keep  np 
the  search. 


- ,  -LM  vv.-is.iHHn,  you  cion  l  ( 

us  anything.  We  kept  a  watch  tor  that  fellow,  and  wl 
we  found  him  we  were  utterly  unable  to  do  anything.  ' 
couldn't  swear  that  he  wa£  the  man  who  robbed  Mr.  Old 
All  we  could  say  was  that  Oleott  had  said  that  the  man  1 
a  scar  on  his  chin.  There  was  no  law  ont  there,  anvw 
Echols  suggested  that  we  hold  him  up.  make  him  shell  o 
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or  kill  him  if  he  didn't;  but  that  would  have  made  us  just 
what  he  was.” 

“You  were  right,  Brockman,”  said  Fred;  “but  all  the 
same  I  guess  you  lost  a  good  deal  of  time  looking  for  him." 

“Mighty  little,  boss,  and  what  time  we  spent  searching 
for  him  we  had  nothing  else  to  do.” 

All  the  same,  Fred  tendered  them  the  money,  but  they 
flatly  refused  it,  each  saying  he  had  received  benefit  enough 
from  him — that  he  had  left  them  the  boat  and  the  log 
cabin,  which  they  sold  for  three  hundred  dollars,  and  they 
got  a  hundred  dollars  for  the  boat. 

“Well,  what  are  you  two  going  to  do  now?”  Fearnot 
inquired. 

“Hanged  if  I  know!”  returned  Brockman.  “We  did 
think  we  would  go  back  to  Snapping  Shoals  and  set  up  in 
the  fish  business ;  but  we  also  think  that  the  best  thing  that 
we  could  do  after  all  would  be  to  get  your  advice  in  the 
matter.  We  both  know  that  you  and  Mr.  Olcott  know  how 
to  do  things,  and  understand  business  better  than  we  do; 
so  we  want  you  to  tell  us  what’s  the  best  thing  for  us  to 
tackle.  If  you  advise  us  to  go  back  to  Snapping  Shoals 
we’ll  go.”  \ 

“Well,  I  can’t  see  that  there  is  any  business  doing  at 
Snapping  Shoals.  All  you  could  do  there  would  be  to  make 
a  bare  living.  You  couldn’t  save  anything  except  by  prac¬ 
ticing  the  most  rigid  economy.  There  would  be  a  great  deal 
more  money  in  your  taking  provisions  out  to  Red  Gulch 
and  selling  them.  You  have  certainly  seen  enough  of  that 
business  out  there  to  understand  it  by  this  time.” 

“Boss,”  Brockman  asked,  “couldn’t  we  do  better  down  at 
Ranchman’s  Rest?” 

“I  don’t  know.  It  would  depend  entirely  upon  what  sort 
of  business  vou  went  into  there.  Neither  of  you  have  had 
any  business  training.  If  you  went  into  any  kind  of  mer¬ 
chandising  business  you’d  find  yourself  competing  with 
men  already  established  there,  men  who  thoroughly  under¬ 
stand  the  business  and  have  their  regular  customers;  but 
1  out  at  Red  Gulch  you  could  make  much  larger  profits  than 
you  could  in  any  old  settled  community.  Besides  that,  you 
could  run  a  restaurant,  and  make  big  money.” 

“Well,  to  do  thatwve  would  have  to  build  some  sort  of 
shanty  or  house  to  live  in,  and  do  business  in,  and  that  would 
cost  a  lot  of  money.” 

“What’s  the  matter  with  going  into  the  canning  business 
at  Snapping  Shoals?”  Terry  asked. 

»  “They  couldn’t  compete  with  the  canneries  on  the  Colum¬ 
bia,”  Fred  replied.  “There  is  a  great  deal  more  money  in 
their  selling  provisions  to  the  miners  at  Red  Gulch.  There 
ir  now  a  pretty  good  road  all  the  way  down  to  the  diggings, 
and  both  of  them  have  had  experience  in  the  business.” 


“Boss,”  put  in  Brockman,  “there  is  money  in  it,  and  we 
can  run  it  all  right,  but,  to  tell  the  truth,  we’d  rather  go 
with  you  and  Mr.  Olcott.” 

“Well,  it’s  our  intention  to  go  back  East  to  our  home  in 
New  York  State.  We  only  come  out  to  our  ranch  about  once 
a  year.  I  don’t  know  what  you  could  do  at  New  Era  that 
would  pay  you  as  well  as  selling  provisions  to  the  miners. 
It  is  a  rough  sort  of  life  at  the  diggings,  I  know,  but  inside 
of  a  year  I  think  you  would  both  have  money  enough  to  buy 
a  ranch  somewhere,  and  then  you  would  be  fixed  for  life. 
I  would  advise  you  to  go  back  to  the  diggings,  hire  that 
carpenter  we  took  out  there  to  build  you  a  cabin  big  enough 
for  the  purpose,  and  go  into  the  provision  business.  The 
profits  are  simply  immense.  One  of  you  could  do  the  selling, 
while  the  other  would  look  after  the  hauling  of  the  goods 
out  from  Snapping  Shoals.  It  would  be  better  still  if  either 
one  of  you  get  married,  take  the  wife  out  there,  and  after 
a  while  run  a  little  hotel  or  boarding  house.  Miners,  you 
know,  are  reckless,  and  don’t  care  what  they  pay  for  any¬ 
thing.  Y"ou  could  make  a  fortune  there  inside  of  a  couple  of 
years ;  but  you  want  to  make  sure  that  you  are  not  cleaned 
out  as  Terry  and  I  were.” 

“Boss,  that’s  a  danger  we  would  be  exposed  to  all  the  time 
out  there.  I’ve  often  heard  miners  say  that  you  and  Mr. 
Olcott  had  more  money  than  anybody  in  the  mines,  because 
sometimes  they  knew  that  you  had  taken  in  hundreds  of 
dollars  a  day  selling  provisions,  and  they  would  lay  all  sorts 
of  traps  to  get  our  money  if  they  thought  we  had  much 
of  it  on  hand.  They  might  come  in  on  us,  blow  our  brains 
out  and  clean  out  the  place.” 

“Yes;  I  know  you  would  be  exposed  to  all  that  sort  of 
thing.” 

“Say,  Fred,”  put  in  Terry,  “what’s  the  matter  with  their 
running  wagons  from  Snapping  Shoals  landing  to  the  dig¬ 
gings,  and  transport  passengers,  baggage  and  provisions? 
Then  they  could  have  a  half-way  house,  where  they  could 
lodge  and  feed  passengers.” 

“Why,  we’d  have  to  buy  wagons  and  horses,”  said  Brock¬ 
man. 

“Of  course!  You’ll  have  to  spend  some  of  your  money 
no  matter  what  business  you  go  into.” 

After  further  talk,  Terry’s  suggestion  was  considered  a 
good  one. 

*  Each  of  them  had  several  thousand  dollars  in  cash,  and 
their  combined  capital  would  enable  them  to  start  in  good 
shape;  so  they  went  to  a  large  establishment  at  Spokane, 
looked  at  all  sorts  of  vehicles  that  would  answer  their  pur¬ 
pose.  They  had  no  intention  of  running  a  regular  stage 
line,  but  wanted  wagons  that  would  carry  baggage,  pro¬ 
visions  and  passengers  as  well.  The  proprietor  of  the 
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establishment  suggested  that  he  could  build  for  them  the 
kind  of  wagons  they  wanted,  and  the  price  he  named  was 
very  reasonable. 

Fred  strongly  recommended  the  enterprise,  and  they  both 
decided  to  go  into  it. 

“Now,  let  me  make  a  suggestion  to  you/’  Fred  added. 
“  Both  of  you  go  to  a  clothing  store  and  fit  yourself  out  with 
decent  business  suits.” 

He  went  with  them,  and  when  they  reached  the  hotel 
again  they  were  two  different  looking  men  altogether.  Dr. 
Spelman  called  at  the  hotel  and  hardly  knew  them. 

Of  course  both  of  them  were  well  acquainted  with  the  two 
Weigand  sisters,  so  they  took  tea  at  Dr.  Spelman’s  home 
that  evening. 

When  they  saw  the  two  girls  both  of  them  opened  their 
eyes  wide,  for  they  were  better  dressed  than  they  had  ever 
seen  them.  Bettie  had  two  diamond  rings  on  her  finger, 
and  such  a  change  had  come  over  her  that  they  both  caught 
their  breaths  and  stared  at  her. 

Bettie  seemed  to  be  highly  pleased  at  the  glances  of  ad¬ 
miration  that  she  received  from  both  of  them. 

They  were  dressed  up  also,  and  felt  considerable  pride 
in  the  knowledge  of  that  fact. 

Brockman  was  a  man  of  about  thirty-five  years  of  age,  and 
had  been  a  very  industrious  man;  but  unfortunately  had 
never  been  able  to  get  ahead  financially  until  he  went  out 
to  the  diggings  with  Fearnot  and  Olcott. 

Before  leaving  the  diggings  to  return  to  Montana  Fear¬ 
not  had  suggested  to  him  that  he  get  a  wife  and  open  a 

boarding  house  or  hotel  out  there.  He  remarked  at  the 
.  • 

time  that  he  thought  he  knew  a  girl  who  wouldn’t  object 
to  entering  into  a  life  partnership  with  him.  He  had  Bet¬ 
tie  Weigand  in  his  mind  at  the  time,  but  when  he  saw  her  at 
Spokane  with  a  silk  dress  on  and  two  diamond  rings  on  her 
finger  he  gave  up  all  hope  in  that  direction. 

The  next  morning  in  a  private  talk  with  Fearnot,  he 
frankly  told  him  that  he  had  been  indulging  the  hope  that 
he  would  some  day  be  able  to  win  Bettie  for  a  wife. 

“But  look  here,”  he  added,  “she  is  wearing  silk  and  dia¬ 
monds,  and  I  reckon  she  would  turn  up  her  nose  at  me.” 

“Well,  I  don’t  know  about  that.  She’s  a  good  girl, 
Brockman,  and,  like  other  girls  of  her  age,  she  is  looking 
out  for  the  right  sort  of  man  to  capture.  There  is  a  Pro¬ 
fessor  Mellin,  who  is  paying  her  some  attention  just  now. 
He  has  been  a  college  professor,  has  a  good  deal  of  money 
that  was  left  him  by  a  relative  who  died  a  year  or  two  ago, 
and  he  is  now  able  to  live  on  the  income  of  it.  He  has  the 
largest  bump  of  egotism  of  anv  man  I  ever  met,  and  vet  T 
think  Bettie  knows  how  to  manage  him.  She  is  shrewd 
enough  to  flatter  his  vanity,  and  yet  I  don’t  think  it  would 


be  a  happy  marriage,  if  such  a  one  should  take  place.  Bln* 
talks  freely  with  Terry  and  I,  and  I’ll  sound  her  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  if  you  have  no  objection.” 

“But  don’t  let  her  know'  I  said  anything  about  it.” 

“Oh,  no !  Of  course  not;  but  I’ll  recommend  you  to  her 
as  a  good  man.  I  am  inclined  to  think,  though,  that  she 
would  prefer  to  live  in  Spokane  here  than  out  at  the  dig¬ 
gings;  yet  there  is  no  telling  wrhat  she  may  say,  for  she  is  a 
very  level-headed  girl,  and  has  never  been  afraid  of  work, 
for  wre  all  know  howr  she  and  her  sister  w’orked  at  the  hotel 
in  Snapping  Shoals.  Those  diamonds  you  sawT  on  her  fin¬ 
ger  were  presented  to  her  by  Terry  and  I  because  w'e  appre¬ 
ciated  her.  I  don’t  think  it  has  turned  her  head  in  the 
least.  The  doctor’s  wife  has  spent  quite  a  lot  of  money  on 
her  in  the  way  of  dressmaker’s  and  millinery  bills,  so  as  to 
enable  her  to  appear  in  society,  for  the  doctor,  you  know',  has 
a  very  extensive  circle  of  acquaintances  here  in  the  city.” 

That  day^Fred  had  a  chance  to  talk  with  Bettie,  and  he 
began  by  asking  her  the  question  as  to  w'hether  or  not  she 
w'ould  like  to  get  married. 

•He  wTent  at  it  the  wrrong  way,  for  she  instantly  suspected 
he  wanted  her  himself,  and  she  replied  very  promptly : 

“Yes,  of  course  I  do.  Every  girl  expects  to  be  married 
some  day,  and  if  the  right  man  came  along  and  asked  me  I 
would  say  ‘yes’  so  quick  that  it  wmild  make  him  dizzy,”  and 
she  laughed k  in  her  jolly,  good-natured  way. 


CHAPTER  II. 

fearnot’s  attempt  at  match  making. 

Fearnot  was  quite  pleased  with  Bettie  Weigand’s  frank¬ 
ness  in  her  reply  to  his  question,  and  remarked: 

•‘Of  course  it  is  every  girl’s  duty  to  marry  when  she  has 
a  chance  to  get  a  good  man.  Young  as  I  am  I’ve  had  some 
little  experience  in  making  matches,  and  the  fact  that  every 
one  of  them  have  turned  out  happily  so  far  has  given  me 
a  great  deal  of  satisfaction.” 

^  ell,  how  is  it  3’ou  haven't  made  a  match  for  vourself  ?*i 

w 

she  asked,  smiling  and  looking  at  him  slyly  out  of  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  her  eyes. 

I  guess  it  is  because  I  vc  been  too  busy  trying  to  make 
others  happy.” 

Oh.  >he  exclaimed,  and  she  laughed.  “ I  suppose  jou 

d<m  t  think  it  would  make  some  girl  happy  to  ask  her  t  i 

bo  vour  wife,  do  vou  ?” 

J  1 

“That’s  a  personal  question,”  he  smiled.  “Whenever  1 
make  up  my  mind  to  marry,  you  can  put  it  down  that  I  i 
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i  just  dead  in  love  with  the  girl.  I’ve  seen  a  lot  of  them 
whom  1  thought  I  would  be  happy  with,  but  Fve  never  met 
but  one  whose  qualification  'came  up  to  my  standard  of 
what  I  think  I  would  like  in  a  wife.  I  think  a  beautiful 
woman  is  the  prettiest  picture  that  one  can  look  at,  and  as 
for  myself  I  nev6r  tire  of  looking  at  a  pretty  girl  hand¬ 
somely  dressed,  who  knows  how  to  make  others  happy  around 
her,  and  whose  greatest  happiness  lies  in  making  others 
happy,  and  that  is  what  attracted  me  to  her.  As  I  said  at 
first,  I've  had  seme  little  experience  in  bringing  about 
matches,  as  I  happened  to  have  several  friends^whose  tem¬ 
peraments  I  had  studied,  and  when  I  found  girls  whose  tem¬ 
peraments  were  of  the  right  sort  to  make  a  happy 
match  with  them  I  brought  them  together,  and  Cupid  did 
the  rest.  They  didn’t  recognize  my  hand  in  the  game'  at 
all  until  after  they  found  themselves  happily  married,  and 
each  couple  has  given  me  the  credit.  Some  of  them  have 
named  their  babies  after  Terry  and  myself,  and  as  they 
grow  a  little  older  their  mothers  will  teach  them  to  mention 
our  names  in  their  prayers.  I  assure  you  it  has  always  been 
a  source  of  great  gratification  to  me  to  know  that  I’ve  had 
a  hand  in  making  a  few  others  happy.  Now,  do  you  know, 
I  want  to  make  a  match  for  you.” 

“Oh,  my!”  she  exclaimed,  elevating  her  eyebrows  and 
looking  him  straight  in  the  face. 

“Yes,”  he  laughed.  “I’ve  picked  out  a  good  man  for 
you.” 

“Who  in  the  world  is  he?”  she  asked. 

“Well,  I  guess  I’d  better  tell  you  what  I’ve  found  out 
about  him  before  I  name  him.  He  is  a  man  about  thirty- 
five  years  of  age,  not  handsome  or  very  highly  educated,  but 
he’s  as  steady  as  a  mountain.  Not  very  brilliant,  but  he  has 
no  bad  habits,  doesn’t  get  drunk,  is  industrious  and  eco¬ 
nomical.  He  had  very  little  money  when  I  first  met  him, 
but  he  now  has  about  seven  thousand  dollars  in  cash,  with 
the  prospect  of  making  a  good  many  thousands  more.  He 
wants  a  wife  badly.  He  isn’t  a  society  man,  doesn’t  live  in 
any  city,  but  I  think  he  would  be  willing  to  move  to  any  city 
his  wife  might  desire  after  two  or  three  years,  for  then, 
in  my  judgment,  he  will  be  a  rich  man;  but  he  will  need  a 
wife  who  will  help  him  make  it.  He  would  make  the  sort 
of  a  husband  that  a  good  woman  would  like.  He  will  stay 
at  home,  stick  to  her,  love  her,  and  always  appreciate  her. 
He  would  never  come  home  drunk,  and  make  home  unpleas¬ 
ant.” 

“Well,  why  in  the  world  don’t  you  tell  me  who  he  is?” 

“Don’t  be  in  a  hurry,”  he  laughed;  “but  first  tell  me, 
j;  that  the  sort  of  a  husband  you  want?” 

“Why,  ves,  of  course.  I  don’t  want  a  husband  who  will 


put  on  a  lot  of  style,  and  prefer  running  around  after  other 
people  instead  of  spending  his  time  at  home.” 

“Ah !  I  thought  your  head  was  level.  Now,  I  believe  that 
you  can  capture  the  professor  if  you  want  him ;  but  let  me 
tell  you  that  you  would  not  be  happy  with  him.  He’s  a 
man  who  will  require  that  his  wife  should  worship  him  as  a 
sort  of  human  god,  and  must  never  think  of  anything  but 
him,  look  after  his  comfort,  and  flatter  his  vanity.  He 
would  dress  his  wife  not  so  much  for  love  of  her,  but  for 
other  people  to  see,  and  give  him  the  credit  and  praise  for 
it.” 

She  laughed  heartily,  and  he  inquired  the  cause  of  it. 

“Oh,  you  remind  me  of  just  what  I  was  thinking  myself; 
that  he  would  make  just  that  sort  of  a  husband.  But  he 
could  live  in  a  fine  house,  keep  a  carriage  for  his  wife,  dress 
her  in  silks  and  satins,  and  that  is  what  most  women  marry 
for,  isn’t  it  ?” 

“Unfortunately,  yes,”  he  replied;  “but  wealth  and  display 
never  brings  happiness,  Bettie,  as  thousands  of  married 
women  have  found  out.  Misery  in  a  palace  is  not  worth  liv¬ 
ing  for,  while  love  in  a  cottage  is.  What  a  good  woman 
wants  is  a  husband  who  loves  her  for  herself  alone,  who  will 
appreciate  every  little  service  she  renders  him,  and  whether 
they  have  barely  enough  to  eat  and  wear  the  world  is  all  the 
brighter  and  happiness  more  complete  if  they  love  each  other 
for  the  qualities  they  have.  Let  a  wife  get  just  the  least 
suspicion  in  her  mind  that  her  husband  doesn’t  love  her,  and 
misery  follows  as  sure  as  the  sun  rises.  In  my  old  home 
my  mother,  whose  hair  is  now  streaked  with  gray,  is  still 

father’s  sweetheart.  He  is  as  tender  and  attentive  to  her 

* 

as  when  in  the  days  of  their  courtship,  and  they  are  still 

lovers,  as  husbands  and  wives  should  be.  It  would  make 

* 

your  heart  fairly  flutter  to  see  what  lovers  Terry  Olcott’s 
father  and  mother  are,  notwithstanding  they  have  six  or 
seven  children  in  the  house.  When  Mr.  Olcott  goes  home 
from  his  office  he  kisses  his  old  sweetheart  first,  and  then  all 
the  children.  Terry  is  the  oldest,  and  then  comes  a  sister, 
who  is  the  image  of  her  mother,  and  one  of  the  sweetest 
girls  I  ever  met.  She  is  the  most  unselfish  young  lady  I 
ever  saw;  never  thinks  of  herself,  but  always  studies  the 
happiness  of  others  around  her ;  when  they  are  happy  she  is 
the  happiest,  and  all  her  friends  love  her  for  her  unselfish¬ 
ness.  She  never  loses  control  of  her  temper.  She’s  bright 
and  sparkling  in  conversation,  and  has  charity  for  all  the 
faults  and  weaknesses  of  others.  She  is  so  tender  hearted 
that  I  once  heard  Terry  say  that  if  Old  Nick  himself  were 
to  apologize  she  would  forgive  him.” 

While  he  was  describing  Evelyn  Olcott  Bettie  was  looking 
him  straight  in  the  eyes  and  listening  in  silence. 

Suddenly  she  burst  out  with: 
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“Now,  Mr.  Feurnot,  I  understand  it  all.” 

“Understand  what?”  lie  asked. 

“Why,  where  your  heart  is,  and  who  the  girl  is  you  love. 
You  love  Mr.  Olcott’s  sister,  and  will  marry  her.  I’ve  seen 
her  picture.  Mr.  Olcott  once  showed  it  to  me.  She’s  beauti¬ 
ful,  and  the  expression  of  her  face  shows  that  she  is  just 
the  sort  of  a  girl  you  have  described  her  as  being.  I  never 
suspected  it  until  now.”  * 

Fred  then  and  there  recognized  the  keen  intuition  of 
woman.  Uneducated  though  she  was,  she  was  a  pretty  good 
reader  of  human  nature. 

“Well,  don’t  give  me  away,”  he  laughed.  “I  do  love  her. 
We  are  engaged,  and  you  are  the  only  one  to  whom  I  ever 
admitted  the  fact  except  my  mother.” 

“Well,  now  tell  me  who  the  man  is  you  have  picked  put 
for  me.” 

“You’ll  be  surprised,”  he  remarked. 

“All  right;  let  me  be  surprised.” 

“It  is  Mr.  Brockman.” 

She  actually  snorted,  and  her  nose  went  up  in  the  air. 

“Thank  you  !”  she  replied.  “I  don't  want  him.” 

“Well,  you  could  go  farther  and  fare  much  worse,  Miss 
Bettie.  I  have  a  beautiful  sister  whom  I  love  with  all  the 
affection  a  brother  should  give  a  sister,  but  I  could  wish  for 
her  no  greater  good  fortune  than  to  marry  a  man  with  his 
qualities.  He  is  lacking,  as  I  said  at  first,  in  education,  but 
he  is  as  steady  as  the  very  mountains.  He’s  just  getting  a 
good  start,  and  with  the  qualities  he  has  developed  will  some 
day  be  very  rich.  My  sister  is  engaged  to  one  of  my  part¬ 
ners,  and  it  is  for  the  very  qualities  that  he  possesses  that 
gives  me  satisfaction  in  the  engagement,  Mr.  Duncan, 
though,  is  a  college  graduate,  is  as  quick  to  fight  as  Terry  is, 
but  the  same  sturdy  qualities  that  I  admire  in  Brockman  he 
possesses  to  the  fullest  extent.  If  you  want  a  fine  home, 
and  diamonds  and  dresses  without  love  you  can  get  them 
by  marrying  the  professor.  I  believe  you  can  capture  him, 
because  he  thinks  you  worship  his  great  learning  and  in¬ 
tellect.  He  is  in  love  with  himself,  and  hasn't  very  much 
love  to  bestow  on  another;  but  with  Brockman  you’ll  not 
only  come  into  a  fortune  in  the  course  of  time,  but  would 
have  a  husband  that  would  love  you  for  yourself  alone.” 

“I  don’t  want  him,”  she  repeated. 

“All  right;  but  don’t  forget  in  after  years  that  I  recom¬ 
mended  him  to  you  as  a  good  nfan.” 

Fred  wa9  very  much  disappointed,  and  when  he  met 
Brockman  again  he  told  him  he  didn’t  think  there  was  very 
much  hope  for  him  in  that  direction. 

“What's  the  matter  with  her?”  Brockman  inquired. 

Fred  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  said: 

“There’s  no  accounting  for  the  caprices  and  whims  of 


women.  The  truth  is,  she  must  fall  in  love  with  a  man  be¬ 
fore  she  marries  him.  She  has  never  looked  at  you  in  the 
light  of  a  man  whom  she  might  possibly  marry.  Beforlj 
you  are  a  year  older  and  more  prosperous  in  business  than 
you  are  now  you  will  be  considered  a  fine  catch  by  all  thff» 
mothers  and  marriageable  daughters  in  Snapping  Shouj*. 
My  advice  is  to  be  in  no  hurry,  but  start  your  business  8>| 
once;  attend  to  it  strictly,  and  save  your  money,  f 

That  night  Fred  told  Terry  of  his  conversation  witl| 

Bettie,  and  Olcott  remarked: 

“Fred,  the  girl’s  head  has  been  quite  turned  by  the  pleas¬ 
ant  change  of  environment  and  conditions.  She  came  here 
and  has  been  dazzled  by  her  surroundings,  dhose  diamond 
rings  and  silk  dresses  were  a  little  too  much  for  her  mental 
digestion.  She  may  get  over  it  after  a  while,  but  my  im¬ 
pression  is  that  she’ll  capture  the  professor,  and  begin  liv¬ 
ing  a  life  of  repentance  soon  afterwards.” 

“I’m  afraid  you  are  right,  Terry.” 

Brockman  never  called  at  the  Spelman  residence  again, 
but  met  Fred  and  Terry  every  day  during  their  stay  in  the 
city. 

After  a  while  they  returned  to  Snapping  Shoals  to  pave 
the  way  for  the  enterprise  they  contemplated  starting — a 
wagon  train  from  there  to  the  diggings,  as  well  as  selling 
provisions  to  the  miners. 

They  hired  carpenters  and  went  out  half  way  between 
Snapping  Shoals  and  Bed  Gulch,  where,  on  public  lands, 
they  built  a  half-way  house,  with  stables  and  barns,  where 
passengers  could  be  cared  for  as  well  as  the  stock. 

People  in  Snapping  Shoals  were  a  good  deal  surprised 
when  they  got  onto  the  affair,  for  none  of  them  suspected 
that  either  Echols  or  Brockman  had  accumulated  anv  monev, 
and  girls  there  who  never  noticed  Echols  before  began  smil¬ 
ing  at  him  as  they  met. 

One,  a  good-looking  girl  about  eighteen,  asked  Joe  who 
was  going  to  run  the  half-way  house  when  it  w*as  finished. 

Joe  had  known  her  all  her  life,  and  was  quite  fond  of 
her. 


“Well,  if  you  will  marry  me,  I  will  let  you  run  it,”  he 
answered. 

W  ell,  I  couldn  t  run  it  all  by  myself,  and  vou  would  be 
away  a  good  deal  of  the  time.” 

Oh,  I  can  fix  that  all  right.  Just  say  whether  or  not 
you  will  marry  me.” 

“All  right;  I  will.” 

♦ 


“That  settles  it.  When  the  place  is  finished  and  ready 

Itr  1m.  ine.s  u<  will  marry  and  have  vour  father  and  mother 

go  out  there  and  live  with  you.  There’ll  be  a  lot  of  monev 
in  it.” 


The  matter  was  simply  settled. 


1  he  girl’s  parents  agreed J 
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to  go  out  there  and  help  them  run  it.  That,  of  course,  made 
Brockman  all  the  more  anxious  for  a  wife  for  himself. 

“Joe,  '  said  he,  “as  soon  as  we  finish  a  house  at  the  dig¬ 
gings  1  will  need  a  wife  there.” 

“Of  course  you  will,  for  you  can't  very  well  run  a  store 
and  a  boarding  house,  too,  without  a  wife,  and  you'll  want 
three  or  four  Snapping  Shoal  girls  out  there  to  help  her. 
That  will  bring  any  number  of  miners  to  the  place,  for  out 
in  the  diggings  there  is  nothing  so  attractive  to  a  miner  as 
a  woman.  She  even  beats  the  barrooms.” 

“That's  so,”  laughed  Brockman. 

They  gathered  up  the  men  who  were  to  assist  them  in 
building,  and  struck  out  for  the  diggings. 

In  the  meantime  Fred  and  Terry  were  making  prepara¬ 
tions  to  leave  Spokane. 

“Now,  Terry,”  siid  Fred,  “we  have  written  several  times 
to  them  at  home  that  we  were  going  to  start  in  a  few  days, 
a*id  circumstances  intervened  to  put  us  off  in  other  direc¬ 
tions.  Now  let’s  show  up  at  New  Era  and  give  them  a 
surprise.” 

“All  right.  Then  we  won’t  be  wearied  under  a  heavy 
burden  of  false  statements.” 

“  Oh,  well,  they  understand  the  circumstances,  for  we  al¬ 
ways  wrote  them  about  it.  We  got  as  far  as  Chicago,  you 

know,  when  I  got  into  that  trap,  which  set  us  back  nearly  a 

< 

week,  and  then  the  doctor’s  telegram  started  us  back  this 
way.” 

“Yes,  that’s  so.  Let’s  make  a  break  for  home  without 
writing  another  letter  or  sending  a  telegram.  But  we 
must  take  back  with  us  something  in  the  shape  of  presents 
as  peacemakers.” 

“Well,  that  won’t  do  any  harm,  but  you  bet  they’ll  all 
be  glad  enough  to  see  us.” 

“Yes,  and  you  can  wager  your  whole  pile  that  I’ll  be 
glad  enough  to  see  Mary.” 

“All  right.  You  won’t  be  more  glad  than  I  will  when  I 
see  my  girl ;  but  all  the  same  your  suggestion  is  a  good  one. 
A  bit  of  diamond  jewelry  is  not  out  of  place,  and  is  an  ac¬ 
ceptable  present.  I  saw  a  ring  when  we  purchased  those 
two  for  Bettie  Weigand  that  I  think  would  please  Evelyn.” 

“Great  Scott,  Fred!  The  girls  have  diamonds  enough. 
I  know  that  neither  Evelyn,  Mary  nor  Margie  can  wear 
all  their  rings  at  one  time  now.” 

“All  the  same  they  will  never  refuse  one.” 

“Why,  hang  it,  they  wouldn’t  refuse  anything  from  us, 
even  though  it  should  be  nothing  but  a  stick  of  candy.” 

“Oh,  yes;  but  diamonds  are  always  in  order,  and  they 
pes.i  rmrrent  no  matter  if  a  girl  has  a  bushel  of  them.” 

“That’s  so,”  and  they  went  out  and  spent  about  a  thou- 
i.and  dollars  each  for  diamonds. 


Fred  secured  the  ring  that  he  had  admired.  It  was  a 
very  large  sparkler,  the  stone  being  larger  than  any  he  knew 
that  Evelyn  had  in  her  collection.  It  was  too  large  for  her 
finger,  but  he  had  the  ring  made  a  little  smaller.  It  didn’t 
take  the  jeweler  long  to  fix  it. 

Then  they  bought  a  few  other  souvenirs  of  the  extreme 
West,  after  which  they  were  ready  to  leave  Spokane. 

They  shook  hands  with  the  friends  they  had  made  there. 

“Now,  Bettie,”  said  Fred  to  Miss  Weigand,  “don’t  for¬ 
get  what  I  told  you  the  other  day  about  catching  the  right 
sort  of  a  man  for  a  husband.  I  want  you  to  promise  to  send 
me  his  name  just  as  soon  as  you  make  your  choice.” 

“Oh,  I  could  give  you  the  name  of  my  choice  now,”  she 
laughed,  “but  the  trouble  is  he  hasn’t  made  a  choice  of  me.” 

^Well,  that’s  unfortunate.  The  customs  of  the  country 
somehow  forbid  a  girl  to  propose  herself.” 

“My!  I  couldn’t  do  that,”  she  laughed. 

“Well,  a  good  many  girls  do  when  they  are  sure  the  fel¬ 
low  won’t  say  no,  but  holds  back  for  lack  of  courage.  It 
would  be  extremely  awkward  for  a  girl  to  ask  a  man  to  marry 
her  and  have  him  refuse.” 

“  Oh,  dear !  If  such  a  thing  was  to  happen  to  me  I  believe 
I  would  poison  myself.” 

“  That’s  it !  A  man.  can  go  off  and  get  drunk  when  a  girl 
refuses  him,  and  that  would  be  the  end  of  it;  but  if  a  girl 
went  off  and  got  drunk  under  such  circumstances  it  would 
create  a  tremendous  scandal,  and  the  gossipers  would  drive 
her  to  her  death,  so  don’t  you  propose.” 

“I’m  not  going  to.” 

“Well,  I  don’t  need  to- tell  you  how  to  force  the  fellow  to 
propose,  for  that  is  something  every  girl  knows.  She  can 
smile  and  look  goo-goo  eyes  at  him,  and  do  many  little 
things  to  let  him  know  she  is  willing.  Don’t  forget,  now, 
to  see  to  it  that  Terry  and  I  have  invitations  to  the  wed¬ 
ding.” 

“Mr.  Fearnot,  are  you  going  to  marry  as  soon  as  you  get 
back  home?”  she  inquired. 

“  Oh,  no  !  That’s  a  good  way  off  yet,  for  I’m  under  prom¬ 
ise  to  my  mother  not  to  marry  until  I’m  twenty-five  years 
old,  and  I’ll  see  one  or  two  more  summers  and  winters  before 
my  twenty-fifth  birthday  comes.” 


CHAPTER  III. 

FRED  AND  TERRY’S  SUDDEN  RETURN  TO  NEW  ERA. 

Three  days  after  leaving  Spokane  Fred  and  Terry  reached 
New  Era. 
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Nobody  there  expected  them,  but  Dick  Duncan  and  black 
Mose  were  at  the  station,  having  come  up  to  see  a  recent 
purchaser  of  a  cottage  site  off  on  the  train. 

They  both  stepped  off  onto  the  station  platform.  Terry 
ran  up  behind  Mose  and  punched  his  head  with  his  fist, 
saying: 

‘‘1  wonder  if  that  old  head  is  as  hard  as  ever?” 

Mose  wheeled  around  to  butt  his  assailant  when  he  recog¬ 
nized  him. 

He  gave  a  whoop,  and  exclaimed : 

“De  Lawd  Gorramighty !  Am  dat  you,  Mr.  Terry?” 

Duncan  heard  the  exclamation,  and  wheeling  around 
found  himself  face  to  face  with  Fearnot. 

“By  George  !  You’ve  caught  me  without  my  gun,  Fred  ! 

You’ve  got  the  drop  on  me.”  \ 

#  • 

“Well,  we  thought  we  would  drop  down  on  you  suddenly,” 
laughed  Fred,  as  he  wrung  his  hand. 

The  next  moment  black  Mose  rushed  up  and  without  the 
least  ceremony  lifted  Fred  off  his  feet  in  his  brawny  arms, 
exclaiming : 

“De  Lawd  sabe  us,  but  I’se  a  mighty  glad  nigger,  Mr. 
Fred!  You’ve  been  gone  a  mighty  long  time  from  home, 
and  we  all  done  gib  up  lookin’  for  you.” 

“Glad  to  see  you,  Mose,  and  I  want  to  tell  you  that  I 
never  regretted  anything  so  much  in  my  life  as  going  out 
West  and  leaving  you  behind.  Many  is  the  time  I  would 
have  given  a  hundred  dollars  to  have  had  you  with  us.” 

Others  rushed  up  to  shake  hands  with  him,  while  Mose 
looked  after  their  baggage. 

“Dick,  how  are  they  all  down  at  the  cottage?”  Fred  in¬ 
quired. 

“All  well;  but  they  will  be  the  happiest  lot  of  girls  you 
ever  saw  in  your  life  when  they  see  you  and  Terry.  Really, 
I  don’t  know  whether  it  is  right  to  let  you  two  rush  in  on 
them  unannounced.” 

“  Oh,  that’s  all  nonsense !  Those  girls  are  not  nervous 
little  kittens  by  any  means.” 

“Well,  let  me  tell  you,  Fred,  that  you  and  Terry  have 
kept  them  in  a  very  nervous  state  for  months.  They  finally 
became  so  they  were  afraid  to  pick  up  a  newspaper  for  fear 
they  would  read  about  you  fellows  defending  yourselves 
against,  robbers  and  mountain  bandits,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing.  I  couldn't  begin  to  describe  their  condition  to  you. 
Mary  was  almost  prostrated  at  one  time,  but  Evelyn  kept 
her  head  pretty  well.” 

They  entered  the  carriage  in  which  Mose  had  driven 
a  visitor  up  to  the  station,  and  were  soon  in  front  of  the 
cottage. 

As  they  were  getting  out  Margie  was  the  first  to  discover 
them.  She  began  screaming  at  the  fop  of  her  voice,  and 


jumping  up  and  down  as  though  a  lot  of  bees  were  stinging 
her. 

Evelyn  and  Mary  were  over  at  the  Snyder  cottage,  visiting 
Amalie,  and  they  ran  out  on  the  piazza,  where  they  saw 
Fred  carrying  Margie  into  the  house  in  his  arms.  She  had 
run  out  and  met  them  half  way  between  the  steps  and  tho 
gate. 

“Mary,  it’s  Fred  and  Terry  !”  she  cried,  and  without  wait¬ 
ing  to  get  her  hat,  she  fiewr  down  the  gravel  walk  to  the 
gate,  and  ran  along  the  sidewalk  to  the  Fearnot  cottage. 

“Blyss  your  heart,  honey,”  laughed  Mose.  “He’s  done 
come  back  at  last.” 

She  fairly  flew  up  the  walk,  ran  up  the  steps,  and  on  the 
steps  Fred  caught  her  in  his  arms. 

Her  arms  went  up  around  his  neck,  and,  of  course,  their 
lips  met. 

He  held  her  and  kissed  her  all  over  her  face. 

“Fred,  I  thought  you  would  never  come  back  to  me!”  she 
cried. 

“Why,  dear,  do  you  think  I  would  leave  you  to  go 
through  life  alone?  You  certainly  knew  that  I  would 
come  back  some  day.” 

“Yes;  but  it  seemed  too  long.” 

Just  then  Mary  and  Terry  ran  together  and  the  next  mo¬ 
ment  Terry  was  bearing  her  to  a  sofa  in  the  parlor,  where 
he  laid  her  in  a  dead  faint. 

The  poor  girl  was  completely  overcome  with  joy. 

Amalie  soon  followed,  and  she  and  Evelyn  and  Margie 
took  charge  of  Mary. 

Margie  hugged  and  kissed  both  Terry  and  her  brother. 

“Oh,  look  here,”  said  Dick.  “I'm  no  prodigal  son, 
but  a  regular  old  stand-by  sweetheart.  Now,  you  let  me 
have  a  hug  and  a  kiss,  too.” 

She  laughed,  and  he  got  the  kiss. 

Of  course  they  didn’t  neglect  Amalie,  notwithstanding 

« 

she  was  now  more  than  a  vear  married. 

She  was  the  same  grandly  beautiful  woman. 

“By  George,  old  girl!”  Fred  said,  “you  are  more  beau¬ 
tiful  than  ever.  Married  life  certainly  agrees  with  3*011.” 

“les,  indeed  it  does,”  she  laughed;  “but  what  a  surprise 
you  have  given  us.” 

“Yell,  it  isn't  exactl}*  our  fault  that  we  staved  away  so 
long,  Amalie.” 

“I  am  not  sure  of  that  Fred.  I  never  did  believe  that  vou 
Mere  a  creature  of  circumstances.  It  seems  to  me  that  both 
you  and  lerry  could  have  come  back  home  months  ago: 
but  3 our  inordinate  fondness  for  wild  adventures  seemed  to  ] 
ha\e  gotten  the  best  of  3011.  I  think  Man*  and  Evelyn  ought 
to  demand  of  each  of  you  some  fruits  meet  for  repentance.” 

That  s  all  right.  We  are  ready  to  show  the  fruits  of  our  % 
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labors  out  Wes|.  We’ve  got  money  to  show  for  it,  and  some¬ 
thing  else  besides.” 

By  and  by  Evelyn  came  out,  her  eyes  fairly  sparkling,  and 

# 

said  to  Terrv : 

“  Brother,  she  is  all  right.  Your  turning  up  here  so  sud¬ 
denly  was  too  much  for  her.  Xo  girl  ever  loved  a  boy  like 
she  loves  vou.” 

“Oh,  thunder!"  laughed  Fred.  “Surely  she  doesn't  love 
him  anv  more  than  vou  love  me  does  she?” 

*  %/  7 

“I  don't  know  that  you  have  the  right  to  ask  such  a 
question.  She  is  more  forgiving  than  I  am,  and  hasn't  got 
a  rod  in  pickle  for  Terry  as  I  have  for  you.” 

“Great  Scott,  to  think  that  I  should  come  nearly  three 
thousand  miles  to  get  such  a  reception  as  this.” 

And  again  he  caught  her  in  his  arms,  lifted  her  off  her 
feet,  and  rained  kisses  all  over  her  face. 

There  was  no  question  about  her  being  glad  to  see  him, 
for  it  showed  in  her  smiles,  the  sparkle  of  her  eyes  and  the 
tone  of  her  voice;  yet  she  insisted  that  he  had  been  cruel 
in  staying  away  so  long  when  he  knew  how  she  longed  to 
see  him. 

He  protested  that  he  was  as  eager  to  return  to  her  side 
as  she  was  to  have  him  do  so,  but  that  business  and  cir¬ 
cumstances  interfered  to  prevent  him. 

“We  haven't  been  wasting  our  time  needlessly,”  he  added, 
“for  we  have  made  a  good  deal  of  money.” 

“Yes,  and  at  the  risk  of  your  lives,  you  and  brother,  and 
I  blame  you  for  it,  Fred,  more  than  I  do  Terry,  because,  as 
the  children  say,  you  are  the  ringleader,  and  now,  as  happy 
as  I  am  at  seeing  both  of  you  back,  the  question  bubbles 
up  in  my  breast,  ‘How  long  will  you  stay  at  home  now?'  ” 

“That's  it,”  laughed  Amalie.  “Make  him  swear  to  stay 
at  home  and  wander  no  more.” 

“How,  Amalie,  you  shut  up,”  said  Fred. 

“I  won’t,”  she  laughed.  “I  think  that  both  you  and 
Terry  ought  to  have  a  good  trouncing,  for  you  know  how 
we  all  love  you  and  how  we  miss  you.” 

“  Great  Scott !  What  right  have  you  to  love  anybody 

but  Joe?”  , 

“Fiddlesticks!”  she  laughed.  “A  married  woman  can 
love  all  her  friends  who  are  worthy  of  being  loved.” 

In  the  meantime  Terry  had  returned  to  the  parlor,  and 
was  kneeling  beside  Mary,  kissing  her,  calling  her  petN 
names,  and  saying  how  glad  he  was  at  seeing  her  again. 

Unlike  Evelyn,  Mary  hadn't  a  word  of  reproach  for  him. 
She  was  so  happy  at  having  him  at  her  side  again  that  all 
the  past  was  forgotten. 

Rudolph  and  Elsie  were  up  on  the  lake  rowing,  and,  of 
course,  knew  nothing  about  the  return  of  the  two  wanderers. 

Fred  and  Terry  were  dust  covered  from  their  two  days’ 


ride  on  the  train;  so  they  excused  themselves  and  went  up¬ 
stairs  to  wash  off  the  dust  of  travel  and  change  their  cloth¬ 
ing. 

When  they  came  down  again,  nearly  an  hour  later,  they 
brought  with  them  the  jewels  they  had  bought  in  Spokane. 

“Little  girl,”  said  Fred,  leading  Evelyn  to  a  seat  on  a 
sofa,  “I  found  something  out  in  Spokane  that  I  thought 
would  look  beautiful  on  your  hand,”  and  he  produced  the 
magnificent  ring. 

“It  won’t  add  any  beauty  to  your  hand,  for  I  think  your 
hand  would  adorn  it,”  he  said. 

“Oh,  my,  how  beautiful!”  she  exclaimed  as  she  looked 
at  the  big  sparkler  ;  “but  then,  Fred,  I'm  far  more  rejoiced 
at  seeing  you  than  at  receiving  such  a  splendid  present.” 

“Thank  you.  You  must  believe  me  when  I  tell  you  that 
I  was  thinking  of  you  all  the  time,  and  when  I  saw  this 
jewel  the  first  thought  that  flashed  through  my  brain  was : 
‘That  is  like  Evelyn,  beautiful  and  priceless,  and  she  shall 
have  it,'  ”  and  with  that  he  raised  her  hand  to  his  lips. 

Just  then  Terry  and  Mary  came  in,  and  the  two  girls  at 
once  showed  their  presents. 

They  were  equally  costly,  but  of  different  shapes,  and 
each  one  was  pleased. 

They  were  examining  the  rings  when  Joe  Jencks  burst 
into  the  cottage,  Amalie  having  sent  word  down  to  the 
office  to  him  that  Fred  and  Terry  had  returned. 

Of  course  the  greeting  was  both  lively  and  cordial. 

“See  here,”  said  Joe,  “you  have  each  been  fined  one  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  for  continued  absence  from  home  without 
leave.” 

“Joe,  they  have  both  paid  up,”  said  Evelyn. 

“Oh,  thunder!  You  girls  are  satisfied  with  kisses,  but 
nothing  but  hard  cash  will  settle  it.” 

“Well,  there's  the  hard  cash,”  retorted  Evelyn,  showing 
the  magnificent  diamond  on  her  finger,  “and  look  at  Mary’s, 
too,”  she  added. 

n  “  Oh,  thunder !  Who  authorized  you  girls  to  collect  those 
fines  ?” 

“Look  here,”  said  Fred;  “you  don’t  get  up  early  enough 
in  the  morning  to  get  ahead  of  these  girls..  They  made  the 
arrest  and  collected  the  fines  before  you  knew  we  had  re¬ 
turned.” 

“That’s  all  right,”  returned  Joe;  “but  it  don’t  go  unless 
they  turn  the  money  in  to  the  treasury  of  the  court.” 

“Yes,  for  you  to  take  them  and  put  them  on  your  wife’s 
fingers.  You, are  a  pretty  sharp  boy,  but  these  girls  are 
sharper  than  that.” 

Amalie  had  left  the  cottage  to  go  out  on  the  dock  to  wave 
a  signal  for  her  brother  Rudolph,  who  was  more  than  a 
mile  away  on  the  lake. 
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The  signal  meant  come  home,  and  he  turned  his  boat  in 
that  direction. 

She  returned  to  the  cottage  to  wait  for  them,  but  before 
they  reached  the  dock  Landlord  Quinn  ran  down  to  the  cot¬ 
tage,  and  it  did  Fred  and  Terry  good  to  see  his  round,  hon¬ 
est  face,  which  told  plainly  his  great  joy  over  their  return. 

He  wrung  their  hands  for  nearly  a  minute,  and  spluttered 

t  % 

his  Irish  welcomes  liberally. 

“See  here,  Quinn,”  said  Terry,  “our  visit  out  West  has 
opened  our  eyes  about  Irishmen.  We  have  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  Irishman  is  all  over  the  world,  for  we  met 
him  everywhere.” 

“Bedad,  that’s  right.  You  can’t  kape  him  down.” 

“That’s  so,  and  wherever  he  goes  he  holds  his  own;  dur¬ 
ing  our  trip  we  never  saw  an  Irish  thief,  or  marauder;  we 
had  two  pitched  battles  with  bandits  in  the  mountains  of 
Montana,  and  you  can  bet  every  pint  of  whiskey  you  have 
hidden  around  your  hotel  that  we  never  missed  one  of  them 
when  we  pulled  the  trigger  on  him.” 

“Bedad,  I  read  it  in  the  papers.  I  have  no  whiskey  hid 
around  the  house  to  bet  on  anything,  you  gossoon,”  and  with 
that  he  arose  to  leave  the  cottage. 

“Now,  byes,”  he  added,  as  he  stopped  at  the  threshold, 
“if  you’ll  be  afther  coming  up  to  the  hotel,  it’s  the  best 
dinner  the  cook  can  put  up  I’ll  place  before  you.” 

“Let  that  be  to-morrow,  Mr.  Quinn,”  suggested  Evelyn, 
“for  we  are  going  to  give  them  a.  dinner  this  evening  our¬ 
selves,  and  if  you'll  come  down  and  dine  with  us  we  will  be 
very  much  pleased.” 

“Bedad,  I’ll  do  it,”  and  he  did. 

To  the  great  astonishment  of  Fred  and  Terry  he  came 
down  in  a  full  dress  suit,  patent  leather  shoes  and  silk  hat. 

Joe,  Amalie,  Budolph  and  Elsie  were  present,  too,  and 
such  a  jolly  dinner  party  never  gathered  before  under  the 
roof  of  that  cottage. 

Of  course  Fred  and  Terry  had  many  funny  stories  to 
tell. 

Quinn  at  times  fairly  roared  with  laughter,  and  put  in 
some  funny  stories  alpout  matters  and  things  in  Ireland  that 
were  excruciatingly  funny.  He  felt  higldy  honored  at  the 
invitation  that  Evelyn  had  extended  to  him.  He  was  a 
great  admirer  of  all  the  girls  down  there,  and  often  they 
heard  of  the  fine  things  he  said  about  them  to  others. 

He  never  let  slip  an  opportunity  of  singing  their  praises 
whenever  he  had  a  chance  to  do  so. 

He  always  insisted  that  the  commodore  of  the  yacht  fleet 
was  the  most  queenly  looking  woman  in  America,  and  that 
her  equal  couldn't  be  found  outside  of  Ireland;  as  for  Eve- 
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lyn,  he  declared  that  she  was  a  fairy  who  escaped  from } 
Ireland,  and  had  never  been  caught  again. 


He  was  equally  as  extravagant  in  his  praises  of  Margie 
and  Mary. 

He  was  making  a  fortune  there  at  New  Era,  had  been 
elected  alderman,  and  was  a  man  of  considerable  influence, 
and  he  attributed  it  all  to  Fred  and  Terry. 

During  the  evening  other  visitors  dropped  in,  until  b\* 
nine  o’clock  the  cottage  was  almost  crowded. 

Everybody  in  New  Era  had  read  the  stories  of  their  ad¬ 
ventures  in  the  papers,  and  naturally  they  wanted  to  wel¬ 
come  them  back  home  with  a  handshake.  Even  the  pro 
prietor  of  Hall’s  famous  hotel  dropped  in. 

Mrs.  Emmons,  accompanied  by  her  little  daughter,  drove 
up  in  her  carriage,  and  she  appeared  to  be  more  beautiful 
than  ever.  She  kissed  the  girls,  and  Fred  and  Terry  kissed 
her  hand. 

Like  Evelyn,  she  was  always  a  ray  of  sunshine  wherever 
she  went,  and  was  popular  with  everybody  of  either  sex. 

“  Oh,  but  the  dreadful  things  I’ve  seen  in  the  papers  about 
you  two  gentlemen!”  she  exclaimed.  “I  never  was  so 
surprised  in  my  life.” 

“My  dear  friend,”  said  Fred,  “you  should  look  at  it  from 
a  western  standpoint,  not  from  an  eastern  one.  Such  things 
happening  out  here  would  shock  the  whole  country,  but  it 
is  different  out  there.  For  at  one  time  I  was  reminded 
of  our  experience  in  Cuba.  It  was  a  state  of  actual  war. 
True,  we  had  no  flag,  nor  were  we  organized  in  companies 
or  regiments.  It  was  everv  man  for  himself.” 

“Oh,  it  was  horrible!”  she  exclaimed. 

“Yes,  it  was ;  but  it  was  our  lives  or  theirs,  and  we  looked 
out  for  Number  One,  with  a  very  keen  desire  to  live  just  as 
long  as  we  could.  We  had  friends  here  in  New  Era  whom 
we  wanted  to  rejoin,  and  I  can  say  that  I  never  was  so  happy 
in  my  life  as  I  was  when  I  came  back  to  them.” 

The  beautiful  widow  caught  sight  of  the  magnificent  gem 
on  Evelyn’s  hand  as  it  sparkled  in  the  electric  light. 

She  quietly  took  Evelyn’s  hand  in  hers,  looked  at  the 
gem,  and  then  remarked  in  a  half  whisper : 

“You  ought  to  be  a  happy  girl,  Evelyn.” 

Evelyn  blushed,  and  her  eyes  sparkled  almost  equal  to  the  • 
gem  itself,  but  she  said  nothing. 

Pretty  soon  the  widow  discovered  the  gem  on  Marv’s 
hand. 

She  well  knew  that  both  the  girls  were  engaged,  and 
naturally  expected  the  boys  to  bring  back  some  handsome 
present  for  them. 

Fred  took  the  little  Beatrice,  the  widow’s  daughter,  on  his 
knee,  kissed  her  several  times,  and  said: 

“Little  dear,  some  day  vou  will  be  as  beautiful  as  vour 

mother,  and  if  \ou  will  grow  up  as  good  as  she  is  evorvbo.lv 
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will  love  vou.” 
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“Dour,"  said  the  widow,  “he  is  talking  to  you,  but  try¬ 
ing  to  flatter  vour  mother.” 

C  V 


CHAPTER  IV. 

FKED  AND  TERRY  ONCE  MORE  AT  HOME. 

Tired  as  they  were  from  their  long  trip  by  rail,  Fred  and 
Terry  sat  up  until  a  very  late  hour  that  night,  talking  with 
Dick  and  Joe  over  the  business  of  the  New  Era  Company 
during  their  absence  out  West. 

“  Business  has  been  unusually  good.  Many  lots  have 
been  sold,  and  everything  is  prosperous.” 

“If  seems  that  we  have  been  doing  quite  well  both  East 
and  West,”  said  Terry. 

“Yes,  from  a  financial  standpoint,”  said  Duncan;  “but 
it  seems  you  fellows  have  had  a  high  old  time  out  there 
and  more  fun  than  we  did  here.” 

“I  was  expecting  such  an  answer  as  that,”  returned 
Terry,  “and  I  think  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  your^lf. 
I  know  that  Joe  would  rather  be  here  with  his  wife  than 
out  West  with  us,  and  if  you  don’t  say  that  you  would 
rather  have  been  here  within  speaking  distance  of  your 
sweetheart,  by  George,  I’ll  tell  her  so  to-morrow  morn¬ 
ing.” 

“Look  here,”  laughed  Dick;  “those  fellow's  out  in  the 
mountains  there  couldn’t  shoot  yoti,  but  I  can,  and  you  want 
to  remember  that  fact.  I  am  not  the  man  to  get  tired 
of  my  girl,  but,  hang  you,  I  enjoy  exciting  adventures  as 
much  as  you  do,  and  you  don’t  wrant  to  forget  that,  either.” 

“All  right,  Dick,”  put  in  Fred.  “We  wall  give  you  a 
chance;  so  whenever  you  want  a  vacation,  just  give  us  the 
tip  and  pack  your  grip.” 

“All  right;  but  there’s  no  use  rhyming  about  it.” 

“I  didn’t  mean  to  be  poetical.  I  thought  it  had  all  been 
knocked  out  of  me,  for  I  had  the  pleasure  of  being 
tied  hand  and  foot  in  Chicago ;  if  you  want  adventures  like 
that  let  me  advise  you  against  it.  There  is  no  fun  in  it, 
old  man.” 

“Look  here,  Dick,”  said  Terry.,  putting  his  hand  on  his 
shoulder  and  pushing  him  back  a  bit,  “we  had  a  letter  from 
New  Era  when  we  were  out  in  Montana  from  a  friend  who 
said  that  we  need  not  be  surprised  if  we  heard  that  you  and 
Margie  had  walked  up  to  the  parsonage  and  got  hitched.” 

“Grc*at  Scott,  who  gave  that  aw’ay?”  Dick  asked  quickly. 

“Never  mind  about  that.  1  won’t  give  the  writer  away, 
for  it  wa=  mere  suspicion,  I  suppose.” 

“Well,  the  suspicion  was  pretty  near  correct,”  said  Dick. 


“Margie  and  I  did  talk  it  over,  and  we  came  within  an  ace 
of  doing  that  very  thing.  Finally  she  demurred  on  the 
ground  that  it  wouldn’t  be  treating  her  parents  right.  I 
then  suggested  that  we  go  down  to  New  York  City  together, 
go  down  on  our  knees  to  the  old  folks,  and  beg  their  consent. 
Then  she  insisted  that  she  wanted  you  two  and  the  other 
girls  with  us  on  such  an  occasion.” 

“Bless  that  sister  of  mine,”  said  FredY  “While  she  is 
hot-headed  at  times,  she  is  generally  level-headed.” 

“Look  here,  now,  since  the  subject  has  been  mentioned, 
wdiat  the  deuce  are  we  all  holding  off  so  for?  What’s  the 
matter  wdth  us  having  a  general  matrimonial  shake-up? 
Here  we  all  own  cottages  on  the  lake  front,  wdth  good, 
healthy  bank  accounts,  with  no  fear  of  bankruptcy  troubling 
us,  the  girls  uniting,  and  we  three  hanging  back  as  though 
we  were  afraid.” 

“Look  here,  Dick,  don’t  put  it  to  us  in  that  light.  You 
can’t  be  any  more  in  favor  of  marrying  than  I  am,  but  you 
know  the  promise  I  am  under  to  my  mother,”  said  Fred. 

“Oh,  yes!  I  know  that  well  enough,  but  Margie  and  I 
both  believe  that  if  you  requested  your  mother  to  knock 
off  a  couple  of  years  she  wnuld  gladly  do  so,  if  for  no  other 
reason  but  to  keep  you  at  home  and  out  of  the  way  of 
bullets;  and  hanged  if  I  don’t  think  that  Evelyn’s  parents 
look  at  it  in  the  same  light.  I’m  sure  that  there  is  nobody 
wrho  w'ould  veto  the  programme  in  the  Hamilton  family, 
so  what  in  thunder  is  the  use  of  our  waiting  any  longer? 
Neither  Margie  nor  I  are  under  any  promisp  to  wait  a 
certain  length  of  time,  and,  to  be  frank  with  you,  both  of  us 
are  willing.  I  tell  you  I’ve  often  had  to  make  a  break  and 
leave  the  house  when  Joe  and  the  commodore  would  begin 
billing  and  cooing.” 

'  Joe  gave  Dick  a  thump,  and  Fred  and  Terry  chuckled. 

“Say,  boys,”  said  Dick,  “they  are  worse  nowr  than  when 
they  were  first  married.  They  would  actually  make  you 
sick  ;sometimes  to  hear  the  tuTo  turtle  doves.” 

“Great  Scott !”  laughed  Fred.  “Haven’t  they  got  over  it 
yet?” 

“No,  and  we  never  will,”  answered  Joe.  “My  advice  to 
you,  from  a  year’s  experience  of  married  life,  is  to  go  thou 
and  do  likewise.  If  there  is  anything  in  the  world  that  is 
necessary  to  our  complete  and  supreme  happiness  I  don’t 
know  what  it  is.  I’m  as  fond  of  adventure  as  either  of  you 
fellows,  but  since  I  married  I’ve  never  had  a  desire  to  be 
one  day  away  from  Amalie.  When  we  would  hear  of  your 
terrible  adventures  out  West  she  would  ask  me  if  I  didn’t 
wish  to  go  out  there  and  join  you?  I  always  answered  ‘no. 
not  for  a  moment.’  We  have  been  married  over  a  year  now, 
yet  it  seems  as  though  it  happened  only  a  week  ago.  There 
is  no  monotony  about  it,  let  me  tell  you.  You  remember 
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when  President  Cleveland  had  been  married  a  year  or  two 


‘‘Look  here,  brother,”  said  Margie,  “you  can  take  Mom.* 
out  only  in  the  winter  time.  If  he  is  not  here  in  the  Hum- 


he  wrote  to  a  friend  of  his  down  South  that  his  married 
life  so  far  had  been  one  long,  sweet  song,  and  I  can  say  the 
same  thing.  If  she  has  ever  found  any  fault  with  me  she 
has  never  mentioned  it,  and  I  can  say  that  I've  never  found 
any  fault  with  her.  I  have  never  believed  that  any  man  or 
woman  on  earth  was  perfect,  but  hanged  if  she  hasn’t  con¬ 
vinced  me  to  the  contrary.  In  disposition  she  is  the  very 
counterpart  of  Evelyn,  utterly  unselfish  and  true  as  steel. 
Of  course  she  has  physical  courage  far  above  the  average 
woman.  She  hardly  knows  what  fear  is,  yet  she  has  all  the 
timidity  of  her  sex  as  regards  mice  and  frogs  and  serpents. 
One  day,  when  Rudolph  and  I  were  busy  at  the  office,  a 
big,  rough-looking  tramp  applied  at  the  back  door  of  the  cot- 
tage  for  something  to  eat,  and  because  roast  beef,  pie  and  ice 
cream  were  not  handed  out  to  him  he  became  impudent, 
and  thought  he  would  frighten  the  two  ladies.  He  boldly 
stalked  into  the  dining  room  and  demanded  a  square  meal. 
Amalie  seized  him  by  the  collar  and  flung  him  away  out 
through  the  door  into  the  back  yard.  He  picked  himself  up 
and  went  over  the  fence  as  though  half  a  dozen 
bulldogs  were  after  him.  Elsie  was  frightened,  and 
told  us  about  it  when  we  went  back  to  dinner.  I  asked 
Amalie  why  she  didn't  send  for  the  police,  and  she  said  she 
didn't  need  an  officer,  that  she  could  protect  the  house  her¬ 
self,  and,  Lord  bless  you,  she  can!” 

“Every  rime,”  laughed  Fred,  “and  you  should  never  for¬ 
get  that  fact,  old  man.” 

“No  danger  of  that,”  returned  Joe.  “I’m  not  only  not 
going  to  forget  it,  but  will  remember  it  always  and  feel 
proud  of  it.” 

“Look  here,  boys,  come  back  to  the  subject,”  put  in  Dun¬ 
can.  “I  want  to  know  how  much  longer  you  are  going  to 
wait  to  marry  the  girls  who  are  waiting  for  yon?  Margie 
and  I  don’t  want  to  wait  any  longer.” 

“Well,  don’t  be  in  a  hurry,  Dick,”  said  Fred.  “We 
must  consider  the  matter  a  little  and  consult  with  the 
girls.” 

“All  right ;  but  you  don’t  want  to  make  it  a  long  consulta¬ 
tion,  let  me  tell  you.  Every  one  concerned  is  old  enough 
to  marry,  and  there  is  no  sense  in  postponing  it  any  longer.” 

The  consultation  broke  up,  and  they  all  retired. 

1  hey  were  up  at  the  usual  hour,  and  sat  down  to  one 
of  black  Mose's  splendid  breakfasts. 

“Look  here,  Mose,’’  said  Fred,  “we  struck  some  of  the 
best  and  the  worst  hotels  in  the  United  States  since  we 
were  here,  and  many  is  the  time  we  regretted  that  we  did 
not  have  you  with  us.” 

,  •  “T  know  da t,  Mnrsc  Fred,”  Mose  said,  grinning  from 
oa»  to  car. 


mer  I  will  stay  at  home  with  mother.  I  would  not  come 
up  here  unless  he  was  in  the  kitchen.” 

“No;  we  couldn’t  do  without  him,”  said  Evelyn.  “He 
knows  how  to  fix  up  such  dishes  as  we  want  better  than  any 
cook  I  ever  saw,  and  if  any  of  us  want  a  special  dish  pre¬ 
pared  he  fixes  it  up  quickly  and  willingly,  not  to  say  scien¬ 
tifically.” 

Mose  appreciated  the  compliments  from  the  ladies,  and 
remarked : 

“There  ain’t  none  of  you  hard  to  please.” 

“You  are  right,  there,  Mose,”  said  Terry,  “for  anyone 
who  would  find  fault  with  your  cooking  ought  to  go  hungry ; 
but  let  me  tell  you,  old  man,  we’ve  had  some  mighty  good 
wild  turkey,  venison  and  bear  steaks  out  West;  generally 
we  had  to  cook  them  ourselves,  but  game  is  mighty  good 
when  broiled  on  coals.” 

“Dat’s  so,  Mr.  Terry,  and  I’m  mighty  sorry  you  didn't 
bring  some  of  it  home  with  you.” 

“All  right;  we  will  slip  away  again  some  time  and  take 
you  aw’ay  with  us.” 

“Mr.  Terry,  I  won’t  go  until  after  the  ladies  have  gone 
home.  I  ain't  gwine  to  leave  them.” 

“That’s  right,  Mose,”  laughed  Evelyn.  “If  they  dis¬ 
charge  you,  why,  I’ll  send  you  down  home  to  Fredonia, 
where  you  can  have  a  lifelong  place.” 

“Miss  Evelyn,  they  are  not  gwine  to  send  me  away.” 

“You  are  right,  there,”  said  Terry.  “If  you  ever  run 
away,  we  will  chase  you  with  bloodhounds  and  catch  you 
again.” 

“Look  here,  Fred,”  said  Duncan,  “Terry  wrote  us  about 
your  backing  down  a  big  panther  in  the  woods  by  looking 
him  straight  in  the  eyes.  I  want  to  know  if  that  was  a  case 
of  hypnotism?” 

“Hringed  if  I  know,  Dick.  All  I  know  about  it  is  that  it 
did  back  him  out,  and  he  tried  to  get  away.  I  happened 
to  look  up  as  I  was  about  to  pass  under  the  limb  on  which 
he  was  crouching,  and  our  eyes  met.  I  stood  there  with 
my  rifle  in  my  hand,  ready  to  stop  him  should  he  make  a 
spring,  and  the  thought  flashed  through  my  mind  to  test  the 
story  I  had  heard  trainers  of  wild  beasts  tell  of  the  power 
of  the  human  eye  on  the  brute  creation.  When  I  first  saw 
him  he  was  about  to  spring,  but  after  nearly  one  minute  of 
steady  gazing  he  sprang  up  on  the  limb  above  him,  as 
though  greatly  worried  about  something.  T  kept  gazing  at 
him  until  he  went  clear  up  to  the  top  of  the  tree,  occasion¬ 
ally  looking  down  at  me.  He  sprang  into  another  tree,  but 
I  followed  him,  and  hanged  if  he  didn’t  crawl  backwards 
along  a  big  limb  to  the  main  trunk  of  the  tree,  actually  whin- 
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ir.g  as  i:'  overcome  by  fear.  At  last  l  decided  to  see  if  I  could 
make  him  tight ;  so  1  shot  otf  nearly  the  entire  length  of  his 
tail,  leaving  him  a  stump  scarcely  four  inches  long.  It 
hung  by  a  piece  of  skin,  aud  he  couldn't  wag  it  any  more. 
Instead  of  arousing  him  to  a  fight,  it  seemed  to  convince 
him  that  he  was  up  against  his  fate.  When  I  had  fully  satis- 
lied  myself  that  I  had  conquered  him  I  knocked  him  out  with 
a  bullet  through  the  head.  Whether  it  was  hypnotism  or  not 
I  don't  know,  but  it  did  demonstrate  the  power  of  the  human 
eye  to  cower  the  most  dangerous  and  savage  beast  in  the 
forest.” 

“Well,  how  about  those  two  bears  who  came  into  the 
tent  one  morning?” 

“It  was  the  same  thing,  only  on  that  occasion  I  had  no 
-gun  in  my  hand,  and  the  bears  were  between  us  and  our 
rides.  We  were  within  three  or  four  feet  of  the  largest  of  the 
f wo.  I  caught  his  eye,  and  soon  he  began  growling  and 
backing  out.  His  mate  followed  him,  because  he  was  the 
leader,  I  suppose.  I  was  frightened  as  well  as  Terry,  but  I 
knew  it  wouldn’t  do  to  let  the  bear  see  any  signs  of  it  in  my 
eyes.  As  soon  as  they  were  both  outside  the  tent  Terry 
sprang  for  our  Winchesters  and  shot  them.” 

“Let  me  tell  you  the  power  of  a  bullet  is  more  effective 
than  the  human  eye,  at  least  I  had  more  faith  in  it,”  said 
Terry.  “We  got  their  pelts  and  sent  them  to  a  taxidermist 
in  Chicago,  and  when  they  are  fixed  up  in  the  right  shape 
they  will  be  shipped  here  to  us.” 

“Fred,”  Evelyn  asked,  “do  you  enjoy  such  thrilling  situ¬ 
ations  as  that  ?” 

“Yes,  dear,  it  made  my  blood  tingle  the  entire  day.  That 
*  is  why  hunting  for  big  game  has  such  an  attraction  for  good 
sportsmen.” 

“Well,  for  the  life  of  me  I  can’t  see  how  men  can  enjoy 
such  adventures.” 

“Well,  I  can  tell  you  that  I  didn’t  enjoy  it  for  a  minute 
or  two,”  laughed  Terry,  “for  if  ever  my  hair  stood  up  alone 
on  my  head  it  did  then.  I  remember  well  what  I  said.  I 
exclaimed:  ‘By  George,  Fred,  they’ve  got  us!’  and  hanged 
it  I  didn’t  think  they  did  have  us,  for  we  had  nothing  in  the 
world  on  our  blankets  there,  or  under  them,  to  defend  our¬ 
selves  with — not  even  a  knife  or  revolver.  After  that,  while 
out  in  camp,  my  revolver  was  under  the  blanket  with  me 
mighty  handy,  let  me  tell  you.  Had  we  made  any  hostile 
demonstrations  it  would  have  been  a  challenge  for  a  fight, 
and  thev  tfould  have  sprung  upon  us;  but  they  didn’t  come 
in  hunting  for  trouble  at  all.  They  were  after  the  fresh 
veni-o/j  wo  had  in  camp,  and  were  looking  for  it.  If  it  were 
*not  that,  rnv  heart  and  financial  interests  were  out  here  I 
would  like  nothing  better  than  to  go  out  there  and  spend 
v,]l  my  time  in  the  wild  woods  after  big  game.” 


When  she  heard  that  Mary’s  face  turned  crimson  almost, 
and  her  eyes  sparkled.  She  understood  fully  what  he  meant. 
She  had  been  quietly  listening  and  saying  nothing. 

“Brother,  are  you  going  to  go  back  there  again?”  Evelyn 
asked. 

“Well,  I  have  no  such  intentions  at  present;  don’t  know 
that  I  shall  ever  see  that  part  of  the  world  again;  but  I 
did  enjoy  it  while  I  was  out  there.  Some  day  I  would  like 
for  you  girls  to  go  out  there  with  us  and  catch  salmon  on 
those  rivers  that  flow  into  the  Pacific.  They  are  there  by 
the  millions,  and  as  game  fish  as  ever  grew  scales.  They 
have  two  seasons,  the  spring  and  fall,  and  it’s  amazing  how 
they  can  jump.  I’ve  seen  salmon  weighing  ten  pounds  jump 
three  or  four  feet  out  of  the  water.  Out  here  we  get  only 
canned  salmon,  but  to  take  them  fresh  out  of  the  water  and 
cook  them  they  are  the  most  delicious  fish  in  the  world.” 

Then  they  amused  the  girls  by  stories  of  things  that  hap¬ 
pened  on  the  bridal  tour  of  Dr.  Spelman  and  his  bride,  and 
the  fun  they  had  with  Professor  Mellin. 

Terry  described  the  two  Weigand  girls  as  two  strapping 
big  rustic  beauties,  who  murdered  the  King’s  English  every 
time  they  opened  their  mouths,  but  that  they  were  sensible, 
level-headed  girls,  who  were  not'  afraid  to  work. 

“Yes,”  said  Fred,  “and  it  was  wonderful  how  quickly 
they  adapted  themselves  to  their  surroundings  when  they 
went  to  Spokane,  which  was  the  first  time  in  their  lives  they 
were  ever  in  a  citv.” 

V 

After  breakfast  Fred  and  Terry,  accompanied  by  the 
others,  visited  the  animal  show  and  other  places  of  interest 
at  Yew  Era,  but  everywhere  they  went  they  met  friends 
who  rushed  forward  to  shake  hands  with  them. 

The  Widow  Emmons  insisted  on  their  taking  luncheon 
with  her  at  noon,  and  they  all  went  over  to  her  pavilion. 

Of  course  she  had  a  daintv  luncheon  for  them ;  there  was 
no  visitor  at  Yew  Era  who  could  compare  with  her  as  a 
hostess.  Her  expenditures  were  quite  lavish. 

They  sat  at  the  table  for  a  couple  of  hours,  while  Fred 
and  Terry  had  to  relate  to  the  beautiful  widow  some  of  their 
most  thrilling  adventures  in  the  West. 

She  enjoyed  them  immensely,  particularly  the  story  of  the 
visit  of  the  two  bears  to  their  tent  before  they  had  arisen 
from  their  blankets.  Fred  and  Terry  declined  to  talk  about 
their  bloody  conflict  with  the  bandits  in  the  mountains.  They 
declared  that  it  was  unpleasant  to  talk  about,  and  that  it 
was  a  regular  battle,  as  much  so  as  ever  took  place  between 
the  skirmish  lines  of  contending  armies. 

“I’ll  say  this,  though,”  said  Fred.  “I’ll  never  go  to 
Montana  for  adventure  again.  I  don’t  mind  fighting  big 
game,  but  when  it  comes  to  human  beings  with  deadly 
weapons  in  their  hands,  I  draw  the  line  at  it.” 
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“So  do  I,”  said  Terry;  “but  if  a  man  wants  to  have  it 
that  way,  and  forces  me  to  do  it,  I’ll  draw  a  bead  on  him 
straight,  with  the  intention  of  putting  him  out  of  business. 
I’m  entitled  to  live  as  long  as  anybody  else  is,  and  the  man 
who  tries  to  cut  my  career  short  must  take  his  chances.” 

When  they  returned  to  the  cottage  they  found  Fannie 
Gardner,  Tom  Hogan’s  wife,  with  her  little  baby,  which  she 
had  named  Frederick  Olcott  Hogan,  waiting  for  them. 
She  had  been  out  to  Colorado  to  visit  her  old  parents,  and 
had  been  back  a  little  over  a  month. 

She  was  as  happy  a  wife  and  mother  as  one  could  wish 
to  see. 

“Why  didn't  you  bring  the  old  folks  with  you,  Fannie?” 
Fred  asked. 

kOh,  they  said  they  were  too  old  to  travel  so  far,  and  then 
sister  Mary  wouldn't  let  them  come.  They  are  comfortably 
fixed  there,  you  know,  and  want  for  nothing.  I  can’t  blame 
sister  much,  for  their  nearest  neighbor  lives  five  or  six 
miles  away;  but,  my,  it  would  have  done  you  good  to  see 
how  proud  father  and  mother  were  of  Tom.” 


I 

CHAPTER  V. 

THE  BOYS  HEAR  FROM  BISHOP. 

Fred  and  Terry  were  both  very  proud  of  their  little  name¬ 
sake,  and  they  tossed  him  about  between  them  as  though 
he  were  a  football.  g/ 
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The  mother,  to  say  nothing  of  Evelyn,  Mary  and  Margie, 
became  very  nervous,  and  insisted  on  their  letting  the  child 
alone. 

He  was  a  pet  with  every  one  of  them.  They  had  been  vis¬ 
iting  the  cottage  daily  to  pet  and  kiss  him,  and  how  they  did 
fondle  the  little  fellow  !  Fie  was  a  healthy  baby,  who  played 
with  his  toes  and  cooed  all  day  long. 

“Look  here,  Terr}',  we  have  got  to  set  this  little  chap  up 
in  business,”  laughed  Fred. 

“Yes,  of  course;  but  just  now'  he  is  a  little  sucker  that 
doesn’t  care  for  anything  or  anybody  but  himself.” 

“That's  all  right.  That  was  bom  in  him;  but  what's  the 
matter  with  our  putting  up  a  thousand  dollars  each  in  his 
name  at  the  bank  and  let  it  stay  there  until  he  is  tw'entv-one 
years  old  at  compound  interest?  By  the  time  he  is  able  to 
draw  it  out  it  will  be  a  big  sum.  Twenty-one  years  com¬ 
pounding  of  interest  docs  wonders,  let  me  tell  you.” 

“All  right;  we  will  do  that,”  and  it  was  done  before  the 
end  of  the  day. 

Tom  and  Fannie  were  very  proud  and  grateful. 


’S  BIO  SCOOP. 


Tom  was  drawing  a  good  salary  from  the  Vw  Era  Con. 


pany,  and  rendering  good  service  for  it.  ,, 

That  evening  they  went  up  to  Quinn’s  hotel  to  dine  withl 

him  on  his  invitation. 

The  dinner  was  served  in  a  separate  dining  room,  and 
Quinn,  in  his  dresy  suit,  presided  at  the  table,  the  proudest 

man  in  all  New  Era.  , 

Joe,  Amalie,  Rudolph  and  Elsie  were  in  the  party,  8nd 


so  was  the  Widow  Emmons. 

Quinn  was  such  a  big-hearted  fellow  that  many  cottagers  • 


in  the  place  wrcre  quite  fond  of  him. 

There  wras  little  or  no  polish  about  him,  but  he  had 
sterling  qualities  they  all  admired. 

He  had  made  a  good  deal  of  money  there,  and  now'  owned 
a  yacht  as  well  as  many  building  lots  in  the  town. 

He  amused  the  ladies  by  telling  some  Irish  fairy  stor«£ 
and  wonderful  stories  they  were.  ,  *  .11 

In  return  Fred  and  Terry  had  a  good  deal  of  fun  at  his 
expense.  They  told  him  that  they  had  learned  how  the 
fairies  made  music  in  Ireland;  how  the  frogs  organized  an 
orchestra. 

Terry  took  a  cane  and  stood  up,  drew  it  across  his  stom-  j 
ach,  and  imitated  the  croaking  of  a  big  bullfrog,  while  Fred, 
with  another  cane  used  it  as  a  fiddler’s  bow,  and  with  his 
mouth  imitated  the  notes  of  a  violin. 

It  made  an  admirable  concert,  but  was  spoiled  by  the 
screaming  and  laughter  of  the  ladies. 

Quinn  fairly  roared,  and  said  he  had  heard  similar  music 
in  the  bogs  of  Ireland,  where  the  frogs  lived  by  millions. 

The  tears  actually  rolled  down  his  face  as  he  listened  and  # 
laughed. 


1  he  \\  idow'  Emmons  insisted  that  they  should  come  over 
to  her  pavilion  the  next  evening  and  give  her  a  fairy  con¬ 
cert,  and  the  invitation  was  accepted,  of  course. 

As  soon  as  they  left  the  table  the  ladies  were  escorted 
back  to  their  homes,  but  the  boys  begged  them  to  let  them 

"ll  foi  an  hour  to  go  back  to  the  hotel  to  have  some  fun  with 
Landlord  Quinn. 


iiuu 
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but  the  ladies  being  there  prevented  them  from  doiDg  so. 

When  they  returned  they  found  nearly  the  entire  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  Knights  of  the  Black  Ring  at  New  Era  wait- 
ing  for  them. 

Eur\  man  ga\o  them  the  military  salute,  which  they 
promptly  returned. 

The  handshakes  and  grips  were  exchanged. 

Then'  were  many  mill  men  in  the  crowd,  too,  every  or* 

of  whom  shook  hands  with  them,  for  it  was  a  rule  of  their* 

n  (  i.  fu-<  to  t'hake  hands  with  any  man  who  reached 
out  his  hand  to  them.  1 
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They  had  a  good  word  for  every  one.  Many  big,  rough, 
unkempt  fellows,  some  of  whom  could  scarcely  speak  English 
plain  enough  to  be  understood,  gave  them  a  cordial  welcome. 

It  was  one  of  the  secrets  of  their  popularity  with  the  mill 
men  that  they  always  greeted  them  as  equals. 

Some  of  them  whom  they  recognized  were  asked  about 
their  wives  and  children. 

Several  mill  superintendents  were  present,  too. 

“Mr.  Fearnot,”  said  one,  “the  man  with  the  barbed  tail 
and  horns  on  his  head  hasn’t  been  here  during  your  ab¬ 
sence.” 

“Glad  to  hear  that,”  laughed  Fred.  “It  shows  that  you 
people  have  all  been  behaving  yourself.” 

“So  we  have,  sir;  all  the  excitement  we  had  when  you 
were  away  was  when  we  read  the  accounts  of  what  you  and 
Mr.  Olcott  were  doing  out  West.” 

“Well,  we  had  several  hot  times  out  there  that  we  didn’t 
appreciate  so  much.  Several  times  we  wished  we  were  back 
at  New  Era.” 


“Well,  from  what  we  read  in  the  papers  the  other  fellows 
were  having  a  hot  time,  too.” 

“Yes;  I  don’t  think  they  enjoyed  it  as  much  as  we  did,  but 
with  all  that  we  had  a  good  deal  of  fun.  We  camped  away 
up  on  the  banks  of  the  Columbia  River,  where  the  woods  were 
filled  with  big  game,  and  we  shot  deer,  bear,  wildcats  and 
panthers.  We  are  glad  to  get  back  among  our  friends,  for 

♦  we  don’t  believe  we  have  an  enemy  in  New  Era.” 

“Well,”  said  a  brawny  mill  man,  “it’s  not  a  safe  place  for 
a  man  to  say  that  he  is  an  enemy  of  yours,  for  we’d  either 
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lick  him  or  throw  him  into  the  lake.” 

“Thank  you,”  returned  Fred.  “I  like  friends  who  will 
stand  up  for  me  behind  my  back,  for  that  is  the  way  I  do.” 

“We  know  that  well  enough,  sir,' and  we  are  glad  to 
have  you  back  with  us.” 

“Mr.  Fearnot,”  another  asked,  “what’s  the  matter  with 
letting  Mr.  Quinn  sell  us  some  whiskey  to-night  ?  We  want 
to  make  merry  over  your  return.” 

4  “Why,  bless  you,  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  Mr.  Quinn’s 
business.  No  man  has  the  right  to  suspend  the  law.” 

“Say,  you  old  duffer,”  called  out  Quinn,  “I  haven’t  a 

— ''drop  of  whiskey  in  the  house,  and  if  I  had  a  barrel  of  it  I 
wouldn’t  sell  a  drink  for  a  thousand  dollars.  We  are  all 
better  off  without  it  in  this  town.” 
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“Good  for  you,  old  man!”  and  Terry  gave  him  a  re¬ 
sounding  whack  on  his  shoulderwith  his  open  hand.  “You 

*  have  got  the  idea  through  your  head  at  last,  eh?” 

“Indade,  I  have !  It  took  rne  a  long  time  to  get  it  right, 
and  I’m  now  ready  to  -wear  that  New  Era  is  the  best  town 
of  its  size  on  the  map  of  the  United  States.” 


“By  George,  old  fellow,  we  will  have  to  send  you  to  the 
legislature.” 

“1  won’t  go,”  said  Quinn,  “unless  you  write  my  speeches 
for  me.” 

“Hanged  if  I  do !  You  can  make  a  better  speech  than  I 
can  write.  ” 

“Faith,  and  that’s  a  “bigger  lie  than  I  can  tell!”  retorted 
Quinn.  “'Sure,  and  didn’t  we  all  read  in  the  papers  of  the 
spache  you  made  out  in  Santa  Fe,  when  you  said  you  wanted 
a  mouth  big  enough  to  kiss  eyery  woman  in  the  town?” 

The  crowd  roared,  and  Quinn  scored  one  on  Terry. 

“Oh,  you  don’t  understand,”  said  Terry.  “I  was  more 
than  two  thousand  miles  away  from  home  when  I  made 
lhat  speech.” 

“Yes;  and  you  didn’t  expect  us  to  hear  of  it  out  here. 
There  is  a  young  lady  down  at  your  cottage  that  got  hold 
of  it,  and  I  don’t  think  she  liked  it.” 

“Say,  Quinn,  you  didn’t  get  all  that  speech  out  here. 
The  biggest  laugh  I  got  was  when  I  told  about  a  hotel 
keeper  in  New  Era  who  drank  whiskey  himself  and  sold  only 
soft  drinks  to  his  customers ;  somebody  in  the  house  blurted 
out  if  you  should  open  such  a  place  there  you  would  starve 
to  death.” 

“  Faith,  and  it’s  the  truth  he  told !  Santa  Fe  is  a  differ¬ 
ent  place  from  New  Era.” 

“You’ve  got  that  right.  It’s  a  mighty  tough  town,  let 
me  tell  you.  They  brought  all  sorts  of  fellows  up  against 
up  to  see  them  lick  us,  but  for  years  to  come  people  will 
talk  of  the  two  young  men  from  New  Era,  a  place  they 
never  heard  of  before  in  their  lives,  and  wonder  what  sort 
of  people  live  out  here  who  can  lick  men  twice  their  size 
and  drink  no  whiskey,  either.  I  got  the  drop  on  them  by 
saying  that  while  whiskey  will  assist  a  fight  in  a  man’s 
heart  they  got  very  little  of  it  in  their  muscles ;  and  I  told 
them,  furthermore,  that  we  had  any  number  of  men  out  here 
who  could  lick  any  man  in  Santa  Fe,  and  didn’t  have  to  take 
any  whiskey,  either.” 

“Now,  Quinn,”  said  Fred,  “trot  out  every  bottle  of  soft 
drink  you  have  in  the  house  and  let  the  crowd  empty  them ; 
let  every  man  have  a  cigar.  When  you  want  pay  for  it  you 
know  where  to  send  the  bill.” 

That  caused  a  whoop  from  the  mill  men,  and  fully  five 
hundred  cigars  and  as  many  bottles  of  soft  drinks  were 
dealt  out  to  them. 

Some  of  the  mill  men  laughingly  hinted  that  whiskey 
would  make  things  more  lively. 

“Yes,”  said  Quinn,  “and  you’d  go  home  and  lick  your 
wife.  Maybe  fhe  station  house  would  be  filled  up  with  you 
fellows  before  midnight.  You  want  to  be  afther  leaving 
the  stuff  alone.” 
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“Groat  Scott,  Fred!  Listen  to  Quinn.  What’s  the  mat¬ 
ter  with  hiring  the  opera  house  and  have  him  make  a  tem¬ 
perance  speech  V 

“Faith,  and  I’d  do  it,”  said  Quinn. 

While  they  were  laughing  and  having  a  jolly  time  the 
postmaster  came  in  with  a  dispatch  in  his  hand. 

After  shaking  hands  with  Fred  and  Terry,  he  said  to 
them : 

“See  here,  a  dispatch  came  to  me  from  the  Hoffman 
House  in  Xew  York  City  about  two  hours  ago  from  a  man 
named  Bishop.” 

“Great  Scott !  What  did  he  want  to  know?” 

“Here  it  is.  Bead  for  yourselves,”  and  lie  placed  the 
telegram  in  Fearnot's  hand. 

It  read : 

i 

“Hoffman  House,  Xew  York. 

“To  Postmaster  at  Xew  Era: — Kindly  wire  me  whether 
or  not  Fearnot  and  Olcott  are  in  Xew  Era.  (Signed.) 

“Bishop.” 

“Look  at  that,  Terry,”  said  Fred. 

“By  George,  Fred!  I  guess  he  will  come  up  here  if  we 
answer  this.” 

Fred  looked  at  the  postmaster,  and  asked : 

“Did  you  answer  it?” 

“Yes;  I  wired  that  you  had  both  just  arrived.” 

“Terry,  we  may  look  for  him  here  some  time  to-morrow.” 

“All  right.  We  will  have  some  fun  with  that  fellow.” 

After  an  hour  or  so  they  went  back  to  the  cottage  and 
retired. 

The  next  morning  while  they  were  at  the  breakfast  table 
there  came  a  telegram  for  Fearnot. 


-  U  he  a  good  looking  man  ?”  Margie  asked.  H 

“Well  1  wouldn't  call  him  a  beauty,  but  he’s  fatcintfii  J 
has  a  sublime  cheek,  an  oily  tongue,  and  an  ineihau**|  . 
fund  of  stories.” 

“Say,  Margie,  what  did  you  ask  that  question  for?”  Dick  i  ; 
asked.  “Are you  looking  for  a  handsomer  man  than  1  am?”  •  j 

“Yes,”  she  laughed,  “for  I  don’t  believe  there  is  such  a  i 
man  in  the  world!”  she  replied,  and  Terry  pushed  him  off  T 

his  seat,  saying : 

“Why  don’t  you  fall  down?” 

“There’s  no  need  of  it.  Compliments  brace  me  up 
can  stand  it.” 

“ Margie,  you  are  ruining  that  fellow,  said  Terry.  j 

have  flattered  his  vanity  until  he  thinks  he  is  of  the  blood  jz 
royal,  and  that  we  are  not  in  it  with  him.” 

“  Well,  you  are  not,”  she  laughed ;  “and  he  is  of  the  blooul 
royal — a  royal  good  fellow.” 

“Say,  dear,  here's  looking  at  you,”  said  Dick,  raising  a 
cup  of  coffee  to  his  lips  and  taking  a  sip  of  it. 

“And  here’s  looking  at  you,”  she  said,  following  his  exam¬ 
ple. 

Terry  looked  at  Fred  with  an  expression  on  his  face  that 
set  the  others  tittering. 

“What  do  you  think  of  that,  old  man?”  he  inquired.  - 

“  Well,  1  think  they’ve  got  it  bad.” 

“That  doesn’t  describe  it,”  said  Terry.  “They've  both 
gone  crazy,  and  should  be  locked  up.”  ^RD 

“Oh,  that’s  no  cure  for  it,”  laughed  Dick.  “There’s  I 
only  one  remedy  for  us,  and  that  is  a  marriage  license  prop-  i 
erly  endorsed  by  q  minister  after  he  has  tied  us  together.”  *! 

“  Is  that  so,  Margie?”  asked  Fred,  looking  across  the  table 
at  her. 


Mose  received  it  at  the  door  and  receipted  for  it. 

Fearnot  opened  it  at  the  breakfast  table,  and  found  that 
it  was  from  Bishop. 

It  simply  said : 

“I  will  reach  Xew  Era  at  eight  P.  M.” 

“By  George,  Terry,  that  will  give  us  time  to  get  up  a 
reception  for  him.  We  will  give  him  a  blow-out.” 

“Of  course  we  will.” 

“Xow,  girls,  let  me  tell  you,”  said  Fred,  “that  man  is 
one  of  our  warmest  personal  friends,  and  in  my  opinion  one 
of  th£  greatest  commercial  travelers  in  the  United  States. 
He  travels  all  over  the  United  States.  We  have  met  him 
in  Georgia,  Santa  Fe,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  other  places. 
He  has  always  got  a  big  wad  of  money  with  him.  and  when¬ 
ever  he  hears  that  we  are  in  a  game  of  any  kind  lie  backs 
us  up  with  his  last  penny.  He  has  won  thousands  of  dollars 
on  our  boat  races  and  baseball  games.  We  must  get  up  a 
reception  of  some  kind  for  him.” 


^  es,  that  s  the  only  remedy,  and  we  are  not  the  only 
ones  here  in  need  of  it.” 

“That’s  right,  Margie,”  put  in  Dick.  “Give  it  to  them 
straight.” 

Eu’hn  and  Mary  sprang  up  from  the  table  and  ran  out. 

not  being  willing  to  face  the  music  they  saw  the  others  tun¬ 
ing  up  to  make. 

“Margie,”  Fred  said,  seriously,  “you  had  better  write  to 
mother  and  let  her  know  the  situation.” 


“ 1  ,inve’  bTotllcr-"  fl,e  replied,  “but  she  thinks  we’d  better 
wait  for  the  rest  of  vou.” 

“All  right.  I  will  talk  to  her  myself.-’ 


“r  ii,  | hi i  in  i/ivm 

Aftti  breakfast  Fred  and  Terry  went  out  and  con? 

the  members  of  the  Knights  of  the  Black  Ring,  to  whom 
told  all  about  Bishop. 

Said  Fred  to  several  of  them: 

“ire’s  a  member  of  the  onler.  joined  it  somewhere  i 
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travels,  and  is  very  enthusiastic  over  it.  We  would  like  to 
ill  the  whole  order  here  to  turn  out  in  uniform  to  meet 
him  a:  the  train  at.  eight  o'clock  this  evening.'' 

“All  right;  we  can  do  that  on  verv  short  notice. ” 

%/  9 

Then  they  went  to  a  livery  stable  and  engaged  an  open 
carriage  and  four  gayly  caparisoned  horses  to  be  at  the 
;  train  at  eight  P.  M. 

After  that  they  secured  the  New  Era  brass  band,  which 
was  now  equal  to  any  in  the  State. 

They  were  to  march  from  the  railway  station  to  Hall's 
Hotel,  a  distance  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half  along  the  boule¬ 
vard  in  front  of  the  cottages. 

Then  notice  was  sent  to  all  the  mill  superintendents,  re¬ 
questing  them  to  suggest  to  the  operatives  to  stand  along 
the  boulevard  and  cheer  a  distinguished  citizen  who  would 
be  escorted  from  the  railway*  station  by  the  "Knights  of  the 
Black  Ring,  led  by  the  band. 

Of  course  the  mill  operatives  were  glad  enough  for  any 

excitement.  They  would  have  ample  time  to  go  home,  get 

\ 

their  supper  and  all  their  families  turn  out  to  see  the 
parade.  ^ 

“Fred,  I  guess  we  have  got  him,”  laughed  Terry  when  the 
arrangements  were  completed. 

“Yes,  I  think  we  have,  but  I'm  sorry  we  haven’t  any  fire¬ 
works.” 

“Oh,  we  don’t  want  any  fireworks.  They  would  frighten 
the  horses.  I  think  that  if  we  take  the  trouble  to  visit  a 
number  of  cottages  we  can  get  at  least  a  score  of  them  to 
ride  behind  us  in  their  carriages.” 

CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  GREAT  BISIIOP  RECEPTION  AT  NEW  ERA. 

1  -•  t'  ,  ‘  t  < 

At  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening,  when  the  train  from  New 
York  City  reached  New  Era,  there  were  nearly  a  thousand 
people  about  the  station.  There  was  also  the  company,  num¬ 
bering  about  eighty,  of  the  members  of  the  Knights  of  the 
Black  Ring,  in  full  uniform,  and  rifles  in  their  hands,  lined 
up  in  front  of  it. 

The  New  Era  brass  band  was  also  present,  and  more  than 
a  score  of  carriages  belonging  to  cottagers  along  the  lake 
front,  in  which  were  seated  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  former 
dre-.sed  a-  if  to  attend  the  opera,  and  the  gentlemen  in  silk 
hats  and  full  dress  suits. 

Fred  and  Terry,  as  officers  of  the  Knights  of  the  Black 
Ring,  were  in  the  full  uniform  of  their  rank. 

As  -oon  as  Bishop  appeared  on  the  platform  of  the  car 
Fred  rushed  forward  to  greet  him. 


He  had  on  a  brilliant  sash  and  his  sword. 

“Hello!  Hello!”  Bishop  exclaimed,  as  Fred  and  Terry 
seized  his  hands.  “What  in  thunder  are  you  in  uniform 
for?” 

“Oh,  this  is  the  uniform  of  the  Knights  of  the  Black 
Ring.” 

“Yes,  I  see  it  is.” 

“Well,  you  are  a  member  of  the  order,  are  you  not?” 

“Of  course  1  am  !  Hang  you,  don’t  you  know  the  grip?” 

“Yes,  you’ve  got  it  right.  The  members  of  the  order  are 

t 

out  to  see  that  you  get  to  your  hotel  all  right.” 

“  What’s  the  matter  ?  Any  Anarchists  around  here  ?” 

“No,”  laughed  Fred.  “They  never  show  up  in  this 
place  now.  Just  give  me  the  check  for  your  trunk,  will 
you  ?” 

“Certainly,”  and  he  drew  from  his  pocket  a  brass  check, 
which  told  that  he  was  entitled  to  a  trunk  in  the  baggage 
car. 

'  '  t 

He  had  a  dress  suit  case  in  his  hand. 

Fred  turned  the  check  and  the  dress  suit  case  over  to  one 
of  Hall's  porters,  and  then  he  and  Terry  each  seized  an  arm, 
and  led  him  down  between  the  two  lines  of  uniformed 
Knights,  who  presented  arms  as  they  passed. 

When  they  reached  the  carriage  the  brass  band  struck  up, 
and  there  was  craning  of  necks  in  every  direction.  They 
hustled  him  into  the  carriage,  and  before  he  was  really 
aware  of  it  he  was  sitting  behind  four  horses  with  waving 
white  plumes  attached  to  their  heads. 

“Say,  Fearnot,  what  in  thunder  does  all  this  parade 
mean?”  he  cried. 

“All  in  vour  honor,  old  man.” 

“Look  here,  are  you  making  a  fool  of  me?” 

“No;  nature  got  ahead  of  us  there.” 

“Thank  you!  That’s  a  pretty  hard  shot,  but  I've  heard 
it  before,  hence  it  doesn’t  hit  me  at  all.” 

“All  right ;  we  haven't  opened  fire  on  you  yet.” 

Fred  sat  alongside  of  him,  while  Terry  occupied  the  front 
seat  facing  them. 

The  Knights  at  once  wheeled  into  marching  line  in  front 
of  them.  The  band  was  just  ahead,  and  the  procession 
started. 

The  carriages  of  the  cottagers  wheeled  into  line,  and  when 
the  head  of  the  procession  reached  the  boulevard  the  tail 
end  of  it  was  still  up  at  the  railway  station. 

Bishop  looked  back,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  electric  lights 
on  each  side  he  could  see  Jhc  whole  turnout. 

“Great  Scott !  This  takes  my  breath  away,  Fearnot.  What 
sort  of  job  are  you  putting  up  on  me?  These  people  don’t 
know  me  at  all.” 

.“That’s  all  right,  did  man.  We  told  them  thal  a  friend 
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of  ours  was  coming  up  to  see  us,  and  we  wanted  them  to  turn 
out  and  help  us  give  him  the  right  kind  of  a  reception,  and 
this  is  what  they  are  doing.” 

“Well,  I  weaken.  This  lays  me  right  down.  They  must 
be  the  most  obliging  people  in  the  world  when  they  turn  out 
this  way  to  receive  an  entire  stranger. ” 

“Oh,  we  told  them  that  there  wasn’t  but  one  Bishop  in 
the  United  States,  and  that  he  was  coming  up  to-night.” 

“Oh,  I  see  it  all  now.  It  is  one  of  your  confounded 
practical  jokes,  but  hanged  if  I  kick.  What’s  this  on  the 
right  here  ?  Is  it  your  lake  ?” 

“That’s  what  it  is,  and  it’s  no  frog  pond,  either.  There 
are  no  weeds  growing  in  it  or  green  scum  on  top  of  it.  It’s 
all  like  a  clear  spring.” 

All  along  the  boulevard  were  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
people,  men,  women  and  children,  cheering  and  gazing  at  the 
parade  and  the  occupants  of  the  first  carriage. 

Fred  and  Terry  wore  brilliant  uniforms,  and  they  were 
continually  doffing  their  hats  in  acknowledgment  of  the 
cheers  the  multitude  gave  them.  The  fact  is,  the  crowds  on 
the  street  were  in  dead  earnest.  They  were  great  admirers 
of  the  head  of  the  New  Era  Company.  They  were  fond  of 
music,  and  the  parade  attracted  them  all,  old  and  young. 

As  they  passed  the  Fearnot  cottage  the  girls  were  just 
entering  their  carriage  to  join  the  procession. 

They  waved  their  hands  at  Fred  and  Terry. 

“Say,  Bishop,”  said  Fred,  “there’s  Terry’s  sister  and 
mine  with  Terry’s  sweetheart.” 

“Say,”  said  Bishop,  very  promptly,  “which  one  of  them 
is  the  famous  mascot  that  presided  at  the  games  on  which 
I  won  so  manv  bets?” 

Fred  laughingly  told  him  which  one  was  Evelyn. 

He  caught  her  eye  and  took  his  hat  off  to  her. 

“By  George,  she  has  the  sweetest  face  I  ever  saw!”  he 
exclaimed  in  his  enthusiasm. 

The  Fearnot  carriage  swung  into  line  and  joined  the 
procession.  The  Widow  Emmons’  carriage  was  already  in 
the  line. 

“Say,  that’s  a  lovely  cottage  there.  Whose  is  it?”  asked 
Bishop,  as  he  saw  the  Emmons  cottage  on  the  double  lot. 

“That  belongs  to  the  most  beautiful  widow  in  New  York 
State.  She  has  a  little  daughter  about  nine  years  old  now, 
and  owns  about  two  millions  of  dollars  in  splendid  interest- 
paying  property.  I  want  you  to  do  your  best  to  catch  her 
and  settle  down  here  at  New  Era.” 

“Oh,  thunder!  I’m  no  marrying  man!  I’m  wedded  to 
business.” 

“Oh,  yes!  You  are  wedded  to  the  map  of  the  United 
States.  You  have  become  so  addicted  to  lying  to  your  cus¬ 
tomers  that  you  think  it  would  be  an  intolerable  monotony 


to  settle  down  quietly  with  nothing  to  sell;  hut  let  me  tell 
you  there  is  never  monotony  in  this  place.” 

'idle  route  was  about  a  mile  and  a  half  long,  and  when 
they  reached  Hall’s  hotel  tliev  found  a  crowd  of  two  or  three 
thousand  people  there  waiting  to  see  the  head  of  the  pro¬ 
cession  stop. 

The  piazzas  were  crowded  up  and  down  with  elegantly 
dressed  ladies,  who  waved  their  hands,  handkerchiefs  and 
fans  incessantly.  They  liked  to  see  the  Knights  turn  out, 
for  their  uniforms  were  brilliant,  and  they  were  Veil  drilled. 

Fred  and  Terry  sprang  out,  and  Bishop ‘followed  them. 

Landlord  Hall  was  standing  at  the  top  of  the  steps  on  the 
piazza  to  receive  them. 

“Mr.  Hall,”  said  Fred,  “permit  me  to  present  to  jrou  the 
Bishop  of  the  United  States,  who  comes  as  the  guest  of  the 
New  Era  Company.  We  turn  him  over  to  your  tender 
care.” 

“Mr.  Bishop,  I’m  glad  to  see  you,”  said  Proprietor  Hall, 
shaking  hands  with  him. 

“Glad  to  see  you,  sir,”  said  Bishop,  as  he  took  his  hand. 
“You  will  pardon  me  when  I  say  I  am  completely  overcome 
by  this  demonstration  of  Mr.  Fearnot’s  friends.  I  don't 
know  whether  it  is  a  joke  or  not.  If  it  is,  I  must  say  that 
in  all  my  experience  I  never  saw  so  many  people  playing 
the  same  joke  at  the  same  time.” 

“There's  no  joke  about  it,  I  guess,”  laughed  Hall.  “The 
whole  town  and  all  its  guests  are  glad  to  do  honor  to  a  friend 
of  the  New  Era  Company.  Just  follow  me,  please,  and 
I'll  show  you  to  your  room.” 

Bishop,  accompanied  by  Fred  and  Terry,  followed  him 
up  the  grand  staircase,  where  a  suite  of  rooms  had  been 
prepared  for  him.  It  consisted  of  a  parlor,  a  bedroom  and 
bathroom. 

There  the  landlord  left  them,  saying  he  would  await 
their  coming  downstairs. 

“Look  here,  Fearnot,”  said  Bishop,  “this  thing  fairly 
knocks  the  stuffing  out  of  me.” 

“The  deuce  it  does!  You  want  to  keep  your  stuffing. 
There’s  your  bathroom;  you  want  to  get  rid  of  the  dust  of 
travel,  and  put  on  your  full  dress  suit  as  soon  as  possible, 
for  we  are  going  to  present  you  to  our  lady  friends,  and  if 
you  don’t  say  something  nice  to  every  one  we  present  you 
to  you  11  never  get  away  alive,  let  me  tell  you.  Then  we 
will  go  into  the  supper  room.  You  know  we've  alwavs  told 
}ou  that  if  you  would  visit  us  here  we  would  do  the  fair 

thing  by  you,  and,  bv  all  the  stars  that  ever  twinkled,  we 
are  going  to  do  it.” 

“Look  here,  are  you  fellows  having  fun  with  me?” 

‘,Aies,  a  lot  of  it  ;  never  enjoyed  anything  so  much  in 
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nvv  life,  not  even  when  we  were  up  against  the  bandits  out 
in  the  Montana  mountains." 

“It's,  1  read  about  that,  and  that's  why,  when  1  found 
myself  in  New  \ork,  1  wired  to  the  postmaster,  not  knowing 
wao  else  to  strike,  to  know  if  you  had  returned  home.” 

V 

“Well,  you  struck  it  just  right.  We  haven’t  been  back 
here  but  three  days.” 

“And  you  mean  to  say  you  got  up  all  this  demonstration 
after  getting  my  telegram?” 

“Acs;  that's  all  the  time  we  had.  You  see,  we  do  things 
quickly  up  here  and  never  by  halves.” 

All  the  time  they  were  talking  the  band  downstairs  was 
discoursing  sweet  music,  and  the  people  kept  coming  from 
along  the  line  of  the  procession  until  a  dense  mass  of  them 
had  congregated  in  and  about  the  hotel. 

Bishop  quickly  changed  his  clothes,  and  in  a  full  dress 
suit  he  was  quite  a  distinguished  looking  man.  His  long  ex¬ 
perience  as  a  commercial  traveler  had  given  him  a  species 
of  self-possession,  not  to  say  cheek,  that  nothing  could  shake. 
He  adjusted  a  big  diamond  to  the  broad  expanse  of  shirt 
front,  wore  a  big  sparkler  on  his  left  hand,  and  on  the  little 
finger  the  famous  black  ring  of  the  Knights. 

“Well,  are  you  ready  to  go  downstairs  now?” 

“Yes,  I’m  ready  for  anything,  particularly  a  good  sup¬ 
per.” 

“All  right.  You  will  not  go  hungry  very  long  here.” 

Terry  and  Fred  led  the  way  downstairs  and  into  the 
brilliantly  lighted  parlor,  where  upwards  of  two  hundred 
ladies  were  awaiting  them. 

They  were  made  up  of  the  guests  of  the  big  hotels,  and  of 
the  families  of  cottagers  on  the  lake  front. 

When  they  entered  the  parlor  every  eye  was  turned  upon 

« 

them. 

For  a  moment  Bishop’s  heart  failed  him.  Never  before 
in  his  life  was  he  compelled  to  face  so  many  beautiful  ladies. 

Fred  at  once  led  him  to  where  Amalie  was  standing,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  other  girls. 

“Commodore/’  said  he,  “permit  me  to  introduce  my 
friend  Bishop,  of  whom  you’ve  heard  me  speak  so  often. 
Bishop,  this  is  Mrs.  Jencks,  the  commodore  of  our  yacht 
fleet  on  the  lake  here.” 

Bishop  made  a  bow  like  a  courtier  to  the  queen  of  Eng¬ 
land. 

As  she  extended  her  hand  to  him  he  shook  it  with  the 
remark : 

“Madam,  pardon  me,  but  you  should  be  termed  the  High 
Admiral  of  all  the  fleets  of  the  oceans.” 

Amalie  laughed  and  blushed  in  spite  of  herself  at  the 
compliment,  and  remarked: 


“Thank  you.  You  fully  Sustain  Mr.  Fearnot’s  statement 
as  to  your  ability  to  flatter.” 

“Thank  you,  Madam,”  ho  returned;  “if  I  can  equal  him 
in  that  line  I  shall  lay  claim  to  the  throne  at  once.” 

Then  Fred  began  introducing  him  4o  the  other  ladies 
present. 

By  and  by  he  got  him  up  in  front  of  Evelyn. 

“Ah,  this  is  the  queen,  eh?”  he  ejaculated,  when  he  heard 
her  name. 

He  held  her  hand  in  his  for  fully  a  minute,  while  looking 
ing  her  full  in  the  face.  Then  he  raised  her  hand  to  his 
lips  and  bowed  over  it,  saying: 

“My  dear  young  lady,  you  have  been  my  mascot  during 
many  hard-contested  games  to  the  tune  of  many  thousands 
of  dollars.  I  never  could  understand  why  success  followed 
Fearnot  and  Olcott  until  this  moment,  and  now  I’m  not  in 
the  least  surprised.” 

Evelyn  made  a  proper  and  witty  reply,  and  the  introduc¬ 
tions  went  on. 

When  Fred  introduced  Margie,  he  said  that  she  was  his 
only  sister. 

He  kissed  her  hand  also,  as  he  did  Mary  Hamilton’s. 

He  told  each  one  that  he  had  seen  her  picture  in  different 
parts  of  the  United  States,  for  Fred  and  Terry  never  trav¬ 
eled  without  them.  He  kissed  no  more  hands  until  he  was 
introduced  to  the  Widow  Emmons. 

When  Fred  introduced  her  to  him,  he  said : 

“She  is  a  widow  and  the  greatest  catch  in  the  State.” 

He  pressed  her  hand  to  his  lips,  and  remarked : 

“Madam,  I  bow  at  the  shrine  of  your  beauty.  You  seem 
to  be  the  embodiment  of  the  spirit  of  good  champagne  in 
the  form  of  Venus  herself.” 

The  widow  was  a  little  taken  back  at  such  a  marked  com¬ 
pliment  from  an  entire  stranger.  She  laughed  and  re¬ 
torted  : 

/• 

“You  seem  to  be  something  of  an  effervescent  flatterer.” 

“Thank  you,  madam.  That  is  the  highest  compliment  I 
ever  received  in  mv  life.” 

It  took  Fred  fully  a  half  hour  to  finish  up  the  introduc¬ 
tions,  for  he  presented  him  to  every  lady  in  the  room. 

Of  course  he  and  Olcott  were  personally  acquainted  with 
every  cottager  and  guest  in  the  hotel,  with,  perhaps,  a  few 
exceptions. 

He  presented  him  to  quite  a  number  of  elderly  ladies,  and 
he  mingled  with  the  ladies,  and  they,  too,  were  presented. 

They  enjoyed  the  occasion  to  the  very  limit,  for  it  seemed 
utterly  absurd  to  them  that  such  a  demonstration  should 
be  made  over  the  visit  of  a  simple  commercial  traveler,  and 
'  several  of  them  attempted  to  be  witty  at  Bishop’s  expense, 
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but  found  him  sharper  than  a  hornet’s  sting.  lie  had  an 
appropriate  reply  for  every  remark  made  to  him. 

There  was  a  species  of  personal  magnetism  about  him 
that  made  him  simply  irresistible. 

Of  course,  none  of  them  intended  to  offend  him,  hut 
when  they  shook  hayds  with  him,  and  got  a  return  blow  from 
his  lips,  they  were  satisfied  that  he  was  entitled  to  all  the 
honors  that  were  being  shown  him. 

Quite  a  number  of  gentlemen  present  were  well-known 
business  men  in  different  cities.  He  had  met  some  of  them 
in  his  travels,  and  his  memory  of  faces  was  marvelous.  He 
recognized  them  instantly,  and  called  them  by  name. 

Supper  was  announced,  and  the  gentlemen  taking  charge 
of  the  ladies  they  wished  to  escort' into  the  banquet  hall  re¬ 
paired  thereto. 

“See  here,  Fearnot,  let  me  take  your  girl  in.” 

“Certainly!  Certainly !”  and  he  went  in  search  of  Eve¬ 


lyn. 

He  found  her, 'and,  of  course,  she  smilingly  agreed  to 
let  him  act  as  her  escort,  and  the  procession  to  the  great 
supper  room  started. 

Every  seat  at  the  long  tables  was  soon  occupied,  and  the 
feast  began. 

“Miss  Olcott,”  said  Bishop,  “this  is  an  occasion  I  will 
never  forget  as  long  as  I  live,  and  my  memory  never  fails  me. 
I’ve  seen  your  picture  many  times,  but  never  one  that  did 
you  full  justice.” 

“Thank  you,”  she  laughed.  “Flattery  of  that  sort  has 
no  effect  on  me  whatever,  for  Mr.  Fearnot  has  wasted  his 
entire  vocabulary  on  me.  in  that  line  for  years,  and  where 
he  fails,  no  living  mortal  can  succeed.” 

“That’s  a  great  compliment  to  him,”  he  laughed;  “but  at 
the  same  time  you  must  permit  my  effervescence,  for  I  am 
completely  boiling  over  with  admiration,  as  I  told  you  in  the 
parlor  that  I  wTon  thousands  of  dollars  backing  his  games, 
and  in  everv  instance  you  were  given  the  credit  of  the 
victory ;  so  you  may  understand  how  I  hajve  been  worshiping 
your  very  name.” 

“Oh,  you  mean  you’ve  been  worshiping  the  almighty  dol¬ 
lar,  your  winnings,”  she  retorted. 

“Perhaps  so,  but  you  must  remember  there  is  an  eagle  on 
one  side  of  a  dollar  and  the  face  of  the  Goddess  of  Liberty 
on  the  other,  and  every  time  I  look  at  that  face  it  seems  to  be 
the  face  of  the  beautiful  mascot.” 


one  of  you  an  explanation  of  this  demonstration  in  honor  of, 
our  friend  who  has  just  arrived.  We  have  known  him  somq 
years,  and  I  doubt  that  there  are  as  many  as  half  a  dozen 
States  in  the  Union  in  which  we  have  not  run  across  hi rn 
in  our  travels.  Our  friendship  has  been  the  very  strongest. 
Nothing  has  ever  occurred  in  our  intercourse  with  him  to 
cause  us  to  regret  meeting  him,  and  I  think  it  is  due  you 
that  we  should  tell  you  some  of  his  good  qualities.  In  the 
first  place,  he  has  more  friends  than  any  other  man  in 
America.  Not  even  the  President  of  the  United  States,  with 
six  or  seven  millions  of  men  in  his  political  army,  can  boast 
of  as  many  personal  friends  as  he  has.  Mark  you,  I  say  per¬ 
sonal  friends,  for  he  has  come  in  contact  with  and  shaken 
the  hands  of  at  least  ten  millions  of  people  in  this  country. 
The  great  firm  he  represents  in  the  commercial  world  has 
never  mapped  out  a  route  for  him.  He  goes  just  where  he 
pleases,  stays  just  as  long  as  he  pleases,  and  by  the  sheer 
force  of  his  personal  magnetism  and  oily  tongue  has  sold 
thousands  of  bills  of  goods  to  men  who  really  didn't  want 
them.  The  truth  is,  they  had  to  buy  to  get  rid  of  him,  and 
when  they  got  rid  of  him  they  wanted  to  see  him  again ; 
they  always  invited  him  to  drop  in  when  he  came  that  way 
again.  Fie  never  lost  a  customer  by  any  sort  of  misrepre¬ 
sentation.  You’ve  all  doubtless  heard  of  that  cheek  and 
enterprise  that  enabled  a  peddler  of  spectacles  to  sell  a  pair 
to  a  blind  man.  Well,  that  is  the  case  with  our  friend 
Bishop;  hence  vou  can  understand  how  it  came  about  that 
he  has  the  name  of  being  the  Bishop  of  the  United  States. 
He  will  discuss  theology  with  the  ablest  clergyman  in  the 
world,  convince  him  that  he  is  right,  and  mentally  force 
them  to  base  sermons  upon  texts  that  he  had  given  them.  He 
has  made  many  a  woman  smash  her  mirror  because  it  didn’t 
reflect  the  beauty  that  he  had  made  her  believe  she  possessed, 
and  at  this  time  there  are  thousands  of*them  throughout  the 
country  waiting  to  meet  him  again  and  hear  the  story  of 
their  beauty  as  only  he  can  tell  it.  He  can  make  a  wine 
drinker  believe  that  vinegar  and  red  pepper  is  the  finest 
champagne  made,  and  he  is  the  only  man  I  ever  met  w’ho 
can  drink  champagne  all  day  and  all  night  without  letting  a 
drop  of  it  get  in  his  knees  or  feet.  The  fuller  he  gets  the 
more  grandly  dignified  he  becomes,  and  no  descendant  of 
the  old  Puritans  can  walk  as  straight  as  he  under  the  burden 
of  an  entire  brewery.  As  a  peace  maker  he  excels  all  the 
Quakers  that  were  ever  born  in  this  world.  He  can  talk 


CHAPTER  VII. 
now  nrsiTor  rattled  terry. 

After  sitting  at  the  table  for  more  than  an  hour  the 
specehmaking  began. 

Terry  presided  at  the  head  of  one  table,  and  Fearnot  at 
another,  while  Dick  Duncan, ’in  the  uniform  of  a  lieutenant 
of  the  Knights,  presided  at  another  farther  down  the  room, 
at  which  sat  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Knights. 

“Ladies  and  gentlemen,”  Terry  began,  “it  is  due  every 


mutual  friendship  into  a  pair  of  fighting  cocks  even  while 
their  feathers  and  spurs  are  flashing  around.  A  few  soft 
words  from  his  lips  can  instill  love  and  friendship  into  the 
hearts  of  two  jealous  women  whose  glances  at  each  other 
are  lik$  pointed  daggers.  He  is  the  poetry  of  motion  in  a 
waltz.  He  has  all  the  best  impassioned  poems  of  Bvron  at 
his  tongue’s  tip,  which  he  deals  out  to  anv  prettv  girl  who 
will  sit  ten  minutes  in  a  corner  with  him.  He  never  fails  to 
find  a  clean  spot  on  the  face  of  a  dirty  little  child  on  which 
to  place  a  fatherly  kiss  if  the  mother  is  looking  on.  Away 
out  in  the  cabins  in  the  back  woods  ho  can  pull  candy  with 
the  strongest  girl  in  the  county,  and  say  things  to  her  that 
are  sweeter  than  the  candy  itself.  As  for  the  man,  he  is  a 
Damon  and  Pythias  rolled  into  one  wherever  he  finds  one 
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v  \r:hv  of  a  true  man’s  friendship;  hence  you  see  it  is  no 
wcnder  that  we  love  him,  and  take  pride  in  introducing  him 
to  you.  1  hereby  deliver  to  him  the  keys  of  our  town,  and 
wherever  he  goes,  among  rich  or  poor,  we  beseech  you  to 
throw  open  your  doors  and  welcome  him  in.  lie  is  worthy  of 
every  honor  you  can  do  him,  and  I  earnestly  request  that 
everv  bov  child  born  in  New  Era  this  year  be  named  after 
him.  He  could  be  President  of  the  United  States  by  sim¬ 
ply  announcing  his  candidacy,  and  he  would  not  need  any 
platform,  either.  As  a  story  teller,  he  stands  without  a  peer. 
Ananias  pales  before  him,  and  the  spirit  of  Munchausen 
writhes  in  agony  over  his  wrecked  reputation,  and  the  beauty 
of  it  is  that  people  innocently  believe  every  one  of  his 
stories,  not  daring  to  doubt  them,  and  thus  spoil  them. 
Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  commend  our  friend  Bishop  to  your 
kindly  consideration,”  and  with  that  he  sat  down. 

During  this  speech  the  great  banquet  hall  rang  with  peals 
of  laughter  and  loud  cheers. 

Bishop  adjusted  a  monocle  and  stared  at  him  without 
cracking  a  smile  during  the  entire  oration. 

That  attitude  of  his  provoked  as  much  laughter  as  Terry’s 
speech  did. 

Of  course  everybody  called  for  him  as  soon  as  Terry  sat 
down. 

His  name  rang  from  one  side  of  the  hall  to  the  other. 

“ Bishop!  Bishop!”  cried  the  guests,  and  they  made  a 
perfect  storm  of  hand  clapping.  He  deliberately  arose  to 
his  feet,  took  off  his  monocle,  stuck  it  in  his  vest  pocket, 
and  glanced  around  at  those  at  the  table. 

“Ladies  and  gentlemen,”  he  began,  “with  your  kind  per¬ 
mission,  I  will  say  because  I  love  every  one  of  Fearnot’s  and 
Olcott’s  friends,  including  their  well-beloved  sweethearts,  I 
want  to  thank  you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  for  this 
demonstration  of  friendship  for  their  friend  Bishop.  They 
are  both  very  distinguished  men,  whose  exploits  have  given 
them  a  wide  fame,  but  our  friend  Olcott  has  excelled  him¬ 
self  to-night  by  telling  the  truth  about  his  old  friend;  but 
were  I  to  tell  the  truth  about  him  I’m  not  so  sure  about  re¬ 
taining  his  friendship.  I  believe  that  it  is  said  somewhere 
in  Holy  Writ  that  it  is  not  always  expedient  to  tell  the 
truth,”  and  he  turned  and  looked  over  at  Terry  in  a  way  that 
set  the  table  in  a  roar,  and  Terry  began  squirming  as  though 
he  expected  a  tremendous  broadside. 

“Every  business  man  knows  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  com¬ 
mercial  traveler  to  serve  his  employer’s  interest  by  being 
pleasant  to  all  his  customers,  particularly  to  tell  the  truth, 
and  illustrate  it  with  amusing  stories.  More  than  in  any 
other  line  of  business  a  commercial  man  must  tell  the  truth 
always,  for  there  is  another  old  saying:  ‘Be  sure  your  sins 
will  find  vou  out.’  It  a  man  leaves  a  trail  of  falsehood  be- 
hind  him  his  business  is  ruined  along  that  route.  Every 
business  man  is  fully  aware  of  that  fact.  I  will  be  as 
frank  as  our  friend  Olcott  has  been,  and  tell  you  the 
-traight  truth  about  him.  I  have  admired  him  ever  since 
we  first  met.  He  is  a  young  man  of  indomitable  courage, 
but  he  has  his  weaknesses  like  the  rest  of  us.  He  has  been 
somewhat  given  to  carrying  chips  on  his  shoulders,  and  that 
habit  has  gotten  him  into  many  tight  pi  aces.  #  I  did  him 


a  signal  service  once,  and  ever  since  then  his  gratitude  has 
been  really  beautiful.  I  saved  his  life  on  that  occasion 
when  an  irate  husband,  with  blood  in  his  eye  and  a  double- 
barreled  shotgun  in  his  hand,  was  after  him  on  account  of 
his  making  love  to  his  wife.  I  came  very  near  getting  the 
load  of  buckshot  myself,  but  the  man  was  a  bad  marksman, 
hence  we  both  escaped  injury.” 

Bishop  had  to  stop  on  account  of  the  uproarious  laughter 
at  Terry’s  expense. 

Terry  himself  laughed  as  heaftily  as  any  of  them. 

The  laughter  lasted  so  long  that  Bishop  waved  his  hand 
for  silence. 

Then  he  began  again  by  saying: 

“I  see  that  you  are  all  such  staunch  friends  of  his  that 
you  ard  trying  to  shut  me  off  from  telling  the  truth  about 
him.  I  am  not  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  boy  with  tile 
hatchet,  but  all  the  same  I  can  speak  the  truth  as  sturdily 
as  he  did.  With  all  his  gratitude,  he  is  one  of  those  who 
rarely  profit  by  experience.  As  on  another  occasion,  and  for 
a  similar  offense,  he  was  forced  to  pay  a  physician  to  pick  the 
birdshot  out  of  his  anatomy  at  the  rate  of  a  dollar  a  shot, 
and  the  bill  amounted  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  and 
at  least  a  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  worth  of  profanity  went 
out  of  him  with  each  little  pellet  of  lead.  I  have  been  told 
that  his  reputation  here  at  home  is  that  of  a  model  young 
man,  who  can  stand  up  in  the  center  of  a  church  and  sing 
hymns  in  order  to  show  the  congregation  how  it  should  be 
sung.” 

“Oh,  Lord!”  groaned  Terry,  in  an  undertone,  wondering 
if  Bishop  was  going  to  give  that  little  incident  in  his  career 
to  that  crowd  of  friends. 

Fearnot  nearly  had  a  fit.  As  for  Evelyn,  Mary,  Margie 
and  Amalie,  they  were  actually  hysterical. 

When  Bishop  could  resume,  he  continued: 

“  You  men  who  have  traveled  know  how  prone  some  men 
are  to  do  things  abroad  that  they  wouldn’t  dare  do  at  home, 
so  you  can  understand  why  our  friend  has  traveled  so  much 
of  late,  particularly  out  West  where  everything  is  breezy, 
especially  in  social  life.” 

The  perspiration  began  running  down  Terry’s  face,  and 
he  would  have  given  a  thousand  dollars  to  have  been  some¬ 
where  else. 

Mary’s  face,  too,  was  a  picture  to  look  at.  Although  she 
was  convulsed  with  laughter,  she  turned  first  white  then 
red. 

“Our  friend  has  always  been  a  temperance  man,  so  far 
as  strong  drink  is  concerned.  He  never  smokes,  either,  but 
many  is  the  time  that  he  lias  raised  a  tremendous  smoke  in 
certain  localities  to  blind  the  eyes  of  those  who  were  trying 
to  get  onto  him.  He  drinks  no  liquors,  but  he  will  sip  the 
nectar  from  the  lips  of  a  beauty  until  he  is  blind  drunk 
mentally  and  spiritually.  He  once  forgot  himself,  and  pub¬ 
licly  expressed  a  wish  in  the  presence  of  a  thousand  people 
of  both  sexes  that  he  had  a  mouth  large  enough  with  which 
to  give  a  smack  that  would  silence  the  loudest  clap  of 
thunder  that  ever  rolled  out  of  a  storm  cloud.  If  there  is 
any  one  present  who  doubts  that  statement,  J  have  docu¬ 
ments  in  my  possession  to  prove  it.  You  sec  his  ideas  are 
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very  large  at  times;  he  can  expand  the  truth  to  the  size  of 
t ho  whole  earth  and  still  keep  a  proper  resemblance  of 
straightforward  simplicity.  He  mentioned  the  name  of 
Munchausen,”  and  again  he  turned  and  looked  inquiringly 
at  Terry,  amid  a  roar  of  laughter. 

‘‘lie  even  went  farther  back  into  ancient  history  and 
mentioned  Ananias.  Secretly  he  entertains  a  great  admir¬ 
ation  for  those  distinguished  individuals.  They  both  live 
in  histq,ry,  but  their  reputations  for  truthfulness  have  long 
since  died  of  inanition.  He  is  a  great  juggler  with  material 
things.  I’ve  seen  him  throw  a  silver  dollar  upwards,  and 
it  would  disappear  altogether,  and  I’ve  seen  him  do  the  same 
thing  with  the  truth.  I’ve  seen  him  balance  a  sword  on 
its  point,  resting  on  the  tip  of  his  nose,  and  he  can  play 
the  same  trick  with  the  truth  also.” 

Bishop  went  on  in  that  strain  for  some  twenty  minutes 
longer,  keeping  the  crowd  in  a  continuous  roar. 

Then,  to  the  very  great  astonishment  of  both  Fred  and 
Terry,  he  wound  up  with  a  tribute  to  the  beauty  and  influ¬ 
ence  of  woman  that  was  like  a  poem  in  sentiment  and  elo¬ 
quence. 

They  had  never  dreamed  that  he  was  anything  of  an 
orator. 

He  ended  with  a  splendid  peroration,  and  resumed  his 
seat,  adjusted  his  monocle  to  his  eye,  arid  stared  at  Terry. 

The  applause  continued  nearly  five  minutes,  during  which 
time  Bie  two  sat  staring  at  each  other. 

Terry  actually  wondered  what  he  was  up  against,  and  how 
it  happened  that  he  had  never  sized  up  the  famous  com¬ 
mercial  traveler  exactly  right. 

“Mr.  Bishop,”  said  Evelyn,  speaking  under  the  cover  of 
the  noise,  “you  were  really  too  hard  on  brother.” 

“Not  a  bit  of  it,  dear.  That  brother  of  yours  can  stand 
the  fire  of  an  entire  regiment  of  wit,  humor  and  sarcasm. 
I  had  to  get  even  with  him  some  way,  and  I  hope  I  did.” 

“You  did,”  she  laughed,  “and,  really,  I’m  glad  of  it.” 

“Thank  you.  If  you  mean  that  I’m  fully  satisfied.” 

The  guests  began  filing  out  of  the  banquet  hall,  but  many 
remained  to  shake  hands  with  the  two  speakers. 

“Bishop,”  said  Terry,  “I  owe  you  a  couple  of  dozen.” 

“All  right;  glad  you  acknowledge  the  debt.  At  one 
time  I  was  strongly  tempted  to  open  fire  on  you  while  you 
were  speaking,  but  the  thought  occurred  to  me  that  my 
gun  was  upstairs  in  mv  room,  so  before  you  sat  down  I 
loaded  up  mentally.  I  could  have  said  a  great  deal  more, 
and  probably  would  have  caused  your  death  of  chagrin.  You 
took  advantage  of  me,  and  I  was  forced  to  retaliate.” 

“Bishop,”  said  Fred,  “I’m  proud  of  you.  I  didn’t  know 
you  were  such  a  good  speaker.  You  roasted  Terry  until 
there  wasn’t  enough  left  of  him  to  make  a  spoonful  of 
gravy.” 

“Well,  did  he  leave  anvthing  of  me?” 

o 

“Well,  1  didn’t  think  so;  but  I  soon  found  out  that  I 
was  mistaken.” 

“All  right,  then;  let  him  try  it  again  some  other  time.” 

“Look  here.  Bishop,  that  singing  a  hymn  in  church 
knocked  me  completely  ofT  mv  balance,”  said  Terrv.  “Where 
the  delict  did  you  get  hold  of  that  story?” 


“Never  nrund.  I  travel  all  over  the  country,  you  know, 
and  we  drummers  swap  stories  around  the  hotel  hearth¬ 
stones.” 

“Great  Scott!  Have  any  of  the  drummers  got  hold  of 
that  yam?” 

“  You  bet  they  have,  and  a  few  others  besides.  Like  good 
old  Abe  Lincoln,  you  have  the  credit  for  a  great  many  things 
you  don’t  -really  deserve.” 

Out  in  the  ladies’  parlor  and  the  main  office  of  the  hotel 
men  were  laughing  heartily  over  the  things  they  had  heard 
from  Terry  and  Bishop. 

It  had  been  a  contest  of  wit  and  humor,  and  the  guests 
were  divided  on  the  question  as  to  which  was  the  winner. 

As  soon  as  the  guests  left  the  dining  room  the  chairs  and 
tables  were  removed,  and  dancing  began. 

Bishop  danced  with  Evelyn  and  Fearnot  with  the  Widow 
Emmons. 

The  widow  was  charmed  with  Bishop,  and  asked  many 
questions  about  him. 

Fred  insisted  that  he  was  one  of  the  brightest  men  he  had 
ever  met  in  his  life. 

“Well,”  she  laughed,  “he  showed  that  he  was  a  match  for 
Mr.  Olcott.” 

“Yes,  he  is  a  match  for  any  man,  and,  by  the  way,  you 
couldn’t  make  a  better  match  in  the  world  than  to  capture 
him.” 

“Thank  you  for  the  suggestion.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  it  will  take  a  much  brighter  woman  than  I  am  to 
capture  him.” 

“Not  a  bit  of  it.  You  are  every  whit  as  bright  as  he  is.” 

“Thank  you  for  the  compliment.  I  really  wish  I  could  be¬ 
lieve  it,  for  I  greatly  admire  men  of  his  stamp.” 

A  little  later  Bishop  invited  the  widow  to  dance  with  him, 
and  she  did  so. 

They  were  both  graceful  dancers,  and  waltzed  together 
three  times  during  the  evening. 

She  invited  him  and  the  Fearnot  party  to  dine  with  her 
at  her  pavilion  the  next  evening. 

It  was  a  late  hour  when  the  festivities  broke  up  and  the 
participants  returned  to  their  several  homes. 

“Fred,  I  think  we  had  him  rattled  for  a  while,”  said 
Terrv,  as  they  started  back  home  in  the  carriage. 

“Aes;  but  it  strikes  me  that  you  were  rattled,  too.” 

“No,  I  wasn’t  rattled,  but  hanged  if  he  didn't  give  me 
a  fright  when  he  alluded  to  my  singing  hymns  in  church 
to  show  the  congregation  how  it  ought  to  be  done.  I'd  give 
something  to  learn  how  he  got  hold  of  that  story.” 

“Yell,  look  here,  Terry,  what  surprised  me  most  was 
his  oratorical  ability.  I  never  suspected  him  of  being  so 
well  up  in  that  line.” 

“Oh,  he  is  all  sorts  of  a  fellow !  He  has  nerve  and  check 
enough  to  face  anything;  hut  he  did  wind  up  his  speech 
beautifully.  I  never  dreamed  that  he  was  such  a  ladv's 
man.  He  captured  manv  of  them  bv  his  beautiful  culocv 
on  the  sex.” 

The  next  morning  Fred  arid  Terry  were  at  the  hotel  be¬ 
fore  Bishop  had  come  down  to  his  breakfast.  Generally 
commercial  travelers  sleep  late  when  they  have  opportuni- 
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i  ^  of  doing  so;  as  in  their  travels  they  frequently  have  to 
gv  t  up  before  daylight  to  take  an  early  train  for  their  next 
town. 

hen  he  came  down  to  breakfast  he  met  them  at  the 
foot  of  the  stairway,  and  as  he  shook  hands  with  them  he 
laughed  and  remarked : 

“lou  fellows  are  good  at  keeping  promises.  Several 
times  you  promised  me  a  royal  reception  if  I  ever  came  to 
New  Era.  and,  by  George,  you  gave  it  to  me  last  night !” 

And  then  turning  to  Terry  he  inquired : 

“Did  I  make  any  trouble  between  you  and  your  girl  last 
night?” 

“Not  a  bit  of  it.  She  sized  you  up  before  you  had  spoken 
half  a  dozen  words.  She  complimented  you  very  highly 
this  morning  by  saying  you  were  the  most  accomplished 
liar  she  ever  met.” 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

FRED  AND  TERRY  MAKE  A  HURRIED  TRIP  TO  ST.  LOUIS. 

■  i  *  ■ 

“ That’s  another  one,”  laughed  Bishop.  “She  didn’t  use 
such  an  expression  as  that.  I  noticed  her  last  night,  and 
though  you  may  swear  to  it  I’ll  never  believe  that  such  words 
were  ever  uttered  by  her  lips.  You  have  to  llo  that  sort  of 
thing  for  her  yourself;  but  look  here,  boys,  I’m  glad  you 
came  up.  Have  you  had  your  breakfast  yet?” 

“Yes;  more  than  an  hour  ago.” 

“All  right,  then.  Come  into  the  dining  room  with  me, 
for  I’ve  a  story  to  tell,  and  a  request  to  make  of  both  of 
you.” 

He  led  the  way  into  the  dining  room,  where  they  sat  down 
at  a  little  table  in  a  corner.  Fred  and  Terry  told  the  waiter 
they  had  already  breakfasted  and  had  merely  come  in  to  see 
that  their  friend  didn’t  eat  more  than  his  share. 

Bishop  then  gave  his  order,  and  as  soon  as  the  waiter  went 
after  it  he  turned  to  Fearnot  and  said; 

“I’ve  a  chance  to  win  a  fortune,  but  can’t  do  it  without 
your  assistance,  Fearnot.” 

“All  right.  I  don’t  know  what  it  is,  but  if  I  can  help 
you  out  in  any  way  you  can  count  on  me,”  Fred  replied. 

“Thank  you.  I  expected  you  to  say  that  very  thing.  I 
got  a  leave  of  absence  for  a  few  days  to  run  over  here  to  see 
you  about  it.  I  had  lost  track  of  you,  but  heard  of  you 
occasionally  in  the  newspapers  as  playing  the  Old  Harry 
generally  out  West.  I  felt  sure  that  the  postmaster  would 
know  your  exact  location,  hence  I  wired  to  him.  Now,  I 
want  you  and  Terry  to  go  out  West  with  me.” 

“Great  Scott!”  gasped  Terry.  “We  have  been  out  there 
for  months,  and  only  four  days  ago  returned  to  New  Era. 
About  the  first  question  the  girls  asked  us  was  if  we  were 
£roing  to  stay  at  home  now?” 

“That’s  all  right.  I  don’t  blame  the  girls;  but  I  want 
you  for  a  couple  of  weeks  to  help  me  out  in  my  racket.” 

“What’s  the  matter— are  you  going  to  get  married?” 
Fred  asked. 
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“No;  there  isn’t  any  woman  mixed  up  in  it.  I  have 

never  thought  of  getting  married  until  last  night.  That 

widow  I  met  and  danced  with  lias  hit  me  harder  than  any 

woman  ever  did  in  mv  life.” 

•/ 

“By  George!”  laughed  Terry.  “She’s  the  greatest  catch 
at  New  Era,  has  fully  two  millions  in  her  own  right,  and  is 
as  good  as  she  is  beautiful.” 

“Yes,”  added  Fred,  “and  on  the  way  home  last  night 
she  remarked  to  me  that  you  were  one  of  the  brightest  men 
she  had  ever  met,  and  that  she  greatly  admired  men  of  your 
stamp.  Now,  pitch  in.  Crowd  her  to  the  wall  and  make  her 
say  yes  or  no.  You  don’t  need  any  further  endorsements 
than  we  have  already  given  you.” 

“All  right.  1  will  see  her  once  more,  and  then,  to¬ 
morrow,  we  must  make  a  break  for  the  West  to  be  gone 
two  weeks.  I  will  come  back  with  you,  and  settle  down  to 
begin  a  regular  siege.” 

“Well,  before  we  promise  to  go  out  with  you,  you  must 
explain  what  you  want  us  to  do.” 

“That’s  easv  enough.  There  is  a  certain  Government 
reservation  out  West  that  is  to  be  thrown  open  to  white  set¬ 
tlers  within  a'  couple  of  weeks.  By  the  merest  accident  I 
learned  of  a  certain  tract  on  which  copper  has  been  found  in 
most  liberal  quantities,  but  as  whites  have  been  excluded 
from  settling  on  the  reservation  it  is  lying  there  ready  for 
the  first  man  to  claim  it.  It’s  a  rule  laid  down  by  Govern¬ 
ment  officials  that  no  whites  shall  enter  the  reservation  un¬ 
til  twelve  o’clock  noon  on  a  certain  day.  Then  they  can  all 
make  a  break,  and  it’s  first  come  first  served.  It’s  about 
twelve  miles  from  the  reservation  line  to  the  lot  that  I  am 
after,  and  there’ll  be  hundreds  after  it,  too,  I  guess.  It  will 
be  the  greatest  race  ever  seen  on  this  continent.  Now,  I'm 
no  horseback  rider.  I’d  fall  off  and  break  my  neck  or  be 
trampled  to  death  by  the  others  behind  me  were  I  to  under¬ 
take  it.  I’ll  pay  all  expenses  and  get  you  the  fastest  horse 
in  the  West  if  you  will  ride  him  aitfl  make  the  claim  for  me. 
Of  course  there  are  hundreds  of  cowboys  out  West  who  can 
ride  as  well  as  you  can,  but,  hang  it,  I  couldn't  trust  one 
of  them !  I  want  you  to  scoop  the  claim  for  me  and  turn 
it  over  to  me.  Now,  will  you  do  it?  I  believe  there  are 
millions  in  it.” 

“By  George,  Bishop,  I  don’t  see  how  I  can  refuse,”  said 
Fred. 

“Well,  what  do  you  want  with  both  of  us?”  Terry  in¬ 
quired. 

“For  this  reason.  If  an  accident  should  happen  to  Fear- 
not’s  horse  you  might  forge  ahead,  and  I'd  have  a  second 
chance.” 

“Oh,  I  see!”  said  Terry,  and  then  looking  at  Fred  he. 
asked : 

“How  in  thunder  will  we  be  able  to  get  away?” 

“Oh,  I  guess  we  can  manage  that!  We’ll  tell  the  girls 
that  it  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  that  we 
will  be  gone  only  a  fortnight.  Where  is  the  reservation. 
Bishop.” 

“It  is  in  South  Dakota.” 

1  “Well,  do  you  know  where  the  lot  you  want  lies  exactly?” 
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“Oh,  yes!  We  can  ride  out  through  there,  but  settlers, 
you  know,  have  been  prohibited.” 

“All  right,  then.  All  1  need  is  to  learn  the  most  direct 
route  to  it.  l)o  you  think  that  others  are  aware  of  the 
value  of  it?” 

“Yes,  I'm  quite  sure  of  it,  and  I  think  that  a  rush  will 
be  made  for  that  particular  spot.” 

“I'll  bet  there’ll  be  some  shooting,”  remarked  Terry. 
“Disappointed  ones  will  say  they  got  there  first,  and  there’ll 
be  no  end  of  trouble.” 

“No  man  will  be  allowed  to  carry  a  weapon  with  him. 
I've  seen  the  rules  issued  by  the  Government  agent.  Every 
man  must  give  up  his  gun  or  submit  to  be  searched  at 
the  starting  point.” 

“Good  !  Good  !  Are  you  sure  you  can  get  a  couple  of  fast 
horses  for  us?” 

“Yes;  I  have  a  friend  out  in  Missouri  who  owns  a  stable 
full  of  race  horses.  1  want  to  go  to  him  the  first  thing.  I'll 
hire  his  two  fastest  horses  for  a  fortnight.” 

“  I  hardly  think  he  would  be  willing  to  do  that  if  he  prizes 
his  horses  very  highly.” 

“  Oh,  he’ll  do  anything  for  me.  He  knows  both  of  you  fel¬ 
lows  by  reputation,  as  does  every  sporting  man  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  I  will  be  responsible  to  him  for  damages.  He  wouldn’t 
be  afraid  to  trust  them  with  you  two.  When  we  get  them 
you  want  to  exercise  them  so  as  to  be  well  acquainted  with 
them.  They  are  splendid  horses,  I  can  tell  you,  can  go  like 
the  wind  on  a  race  track,  but  when  the  rush  begins  it  will  be 
over  a  section  that  is  a  bit  rough  in  places,  and  no  roads 
whatever.” 

“Well,  there  being  no  roads,  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to 
ride  over  the  country  once  or  twice  in  order  to  be  sure  of 
making  no  mistake.” 

“That’s  all  right.  I’ve  got  an  Indian  who  has  lived  for 
years  on  the  reservation ;  he  will  go  with  us  as  a  guide,  and 
will  show  us  the  shortest  route  to  the  spot.  Indians,  you 
know,  have  free  access  to  all  parts  of  it.” 

After  breakfast  they  went  out  on  the  piazza  and  joined 
*a  number  of  friends  who  were  at  the  banquet  the  night  be¬ 
fore. 

“By  George!”  said  Bishop,  “this  is  a  lovely  spot.  What 
is  the  size  of  that  lake  out  there?” 

“It  is  seven  miles  long,  and  about  three  miles  wide,”  ex¬ 
plained  Fred,  “and  it  is  nearly  a  hundred  feet  deep  for 
about  a  mile  above  the  dam.  It  has  been  well  stocked  with 
fish,  and  there  are  millions  in  it.” 

“It’s  a  made  lake,  isn't  it?” 

“\cs;  it  was  a  swamp  with  a  dense  growth  of  timber  in 
it  when  we  bought  the  land.” 

Terry  went  inside  and  ’phoned  down  to  the  cottage  for 
Mose  to  come  up  with  the  carriage,  as  they  wanted  to  drive 
Mr.  Bishop  around  the  lake. 

A  hall  hour  later  Mose  dashed  up  with  the  carriage  in 
front  of  the  hotel,  where  Fred.  Terry  and  Bishop  took  pos¬ 
session  of  it. 

“You  may  go  back  now,  Mose,”  said  Terry, 
drivo  myself.” 

Mose  bowed  and  returned  home  on  foot. 


Terry  bundled  the  lines,  and  they  went  dashing  up  the 
boulevard  toward  the  bridge. 

’They  soon  passed  the  Marksham  House,  the  finest  hotel 
in  the  place,  but  Bishop  was  interested  only  in  the  lake 
scenery. 

The  native  growth  of  large  trees  along  the  water’s  edge 
greatly  charmed  him,  and  he  was  extravagant  in  his  praises 
all  the  way  up  to  the  bridge. 

“Look  here,  boys,  this  is  a  magnificent  enterprise,  but 
you  remember  what  happened  at  Johnstown  once,  don't 
you?” 

“Oh,  yes  !  We  had  the  fate  of  that  city  in  mind  when  we 
were  making  this  lake.  Such  a  disaster  as  that  is  utterly 
impossible  here,  as  you  will  see  when  we  reach  the  dam.” 

They  stopped  for  a  few  minutes  on  the  bridge  to  let  him 
enjoy  the  view  down  the  entire  length  of  the  lake.  Then 
they  went  dashing  down  the  great  race  course. 

Nothing  escaped  him.  He  noticed  the  seats  under  the 
trees,  and  remarked  that  there  was  nothing  like  it  in  either 
America  or  Europe. 

“You’ve  got  that  right,”  said  Teny,  “and  its  importance 
as  a  summer  resort  increases  all  the  time.  You  notice  there 
are  no  residences  on  this  side  of  the  lake.  Up  over  the 
hill  that  in  closure  is  the  county  fair  grounds.  We  own  it 
all,  including  the  lake.” 

When  they  reached  the  dam  they  stopped  to  let  Bishop 
inspect  it.  He  found  it  a  solid  bank  of  earth  and  stone 
three  hundred  feet  thick,  with  a  sluiceway  to  take  off  the 
water.  As  he  looked  at  this  he  exclaimed : 

“Why,  it  will  stand  as  long  as  the  hills  around  the  lake 
will.” 

“That’s  right,”  said  Fred.  “Just  look  down  that  way 
and  you’ll  see  twenty-two  large  mill  plants,  all  in  full  opera¬ 
tion,  with  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  water.  We  donated 
the  mill  sites  to  the  owners  of  the  plants  to  be  theirs  as  long 
as  they  use  our  water  power,  and  that  is  where  we  get  our 
income  out  of  the  investment.  They  have  all  signed  con¬ 
tracts  to  use  water  from  the  lake  at  an  annual  rental,  and  if 
they  stop  using  it  for  any  cause  whatever,  the  sites  revert 
back  to  us.” 

“Big  heads  and  level  ones,”  was  Bishop’s  comment. 

Then  they  drove  him  all  over  the  town,  showed  him  the 
opera  house,  the  Evelyn  Olcott  hospital,  the  banks,  churches 
and  schoolhouses.  They  drove  by  the  Fearnot  cottage  and 
told  the  girls  that  Mr.  Bishop  would  take  lunch  with  them 
at  one  o’clock. 

They  at  once  sent  an  invitation  to  the  Widow  Emmons  to 
take  lunch  with  them. 

During  the  drive  Bishop  went  more  into  the  minutia?  of 
his  enterprise  out  on  the  Dakota  reservation. 

At  one  o'clock  they  returned  to  the  cottage,  where  Mose 
had  prepared  a  splendid  luncheon  for  them. 

Of  course  the  girls  greeted  the  guest  with  a  smiling  wel¬ 
come. 

Bishop  sat  alongside  of  the  widow  at  the  table. 

“You  promised  me  last  night  to  dine  with  me*”  she 
!  said  to  him. 


“I  will 
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“Of  course!  It  I'm  alive  and  able  to  get  to  your  cottage 
l  will  be  there.-’’ 

Of  course  it  was  a  lively  little  party  at  the  cottage,  and 
Bishop  remained  the  greater  part  of  the  afternoon  there,  de¬ 
voting  most  of  his  time  to  the  entertainment  of  the  beautiful 
widow. 

As  a  story  teller  he  was  without  a  peer,  and  never  was 
Mrs.  Emmons  so  well  entertained  in  her  life  by  one  man. 

Fred,  Terry  and  the  girls  sang  and  added  no  little  to 
the  hilarity  of  the  occasion. 

M  hen  the  widow  returned  to  her  cottage  she  invited 
Bishop  to  ride  up  to  the  bridge  with  her  in  her  carriage. 

He  accepted  the  invitation,  and  they  drove  for  a  couple 
of  hours. 

In  the  evening  Evelyn,  Mary,  Margie,  Elsie  and  Amalie 
joined  her  at  her  pavilion  for  dinner.  Dick,  Joe,  Fred, 
Terry  and  Rudolph  Snyder  were  with  them,  and  they  re¬ 
mained  until  midnight. 

Bishop  improved  every  moment  of  the  time  in  cultivating 
the  friendship  of  the  fair  hostess.  He  told  her  that  he 
would  have  to  leave  for  the  West  again  during  the  next  day, 
but  he  would  return  again  in  a  couple  of  weeks  in  the  hope 
that  he  would  be  permitted  to  bask’much  more  in  the  light 
of  her  smiles. 

She  invited  him  to  call  whenever  he  felt  so  inclined,  and 
that  if  he  would  accept  the  hospitality  of  her  cottage  it 
would  be  placed  at  his  disposal. 

The  next  morning  Fred  and  Terry  held  a  little  conference 
with  the  girls,  and  told  them  that  they  were  going  out 
West  again,  out  to  Dakota  for  a  couple  of  weeks. 

The  announcement  fairly  shocked  them,  and,  of  course, 
they  protested. 

“Now,  girls,”  said  Fred,  “we  will  take  you  into  our  con¬ 
fidence  and  tell  you  why  we  are  compelled  to  go,”  and  when 
they  heard  the  story  they  very  promptly  withdrew  their 
objection  and  gave  them  a  leave  of  absence  for  a  fort¬ 
night. 

“Fred,”  said  Evelyn,  “I  really  believe  that  Mrs.  Emmons 
is  in  love  with  Mr.  Bishop.  I  never  saw  her  so  interested 
in  a  gentleman  since  I  made  her  acquaintance,  unless  it  was 
you  during  her  first  visit  to  New  Era.” 

“Thank  you  for  the  compliment.  Mr.  Bishop  is  mashed 
on  her,  and  no  mistake.  He  is  going  to  return  to  New 
Era  after  we  get  through  with  his  little  business  out  in 
Dakota,  and  intends  spending  two  or  three  weeks  here  to 
lay  siege  to  her  heart;  but  you  just  be  careful  and  not  let 
her  know  that.” 

“Oh,  she  told  me  that  he  had  asked  permission  to  come 
back  to  New  Era  to  see  her.” 

“That’s  all  right,  but  don’t  tell  her  that  we  hinted  that 
he  intends  to  lay  siege  to  her.” 

At  two  o’clock  they  were  to  take  the  train  west  again. 
Bishop,  Terry  and  Fred  called  at  the  widow’s  cottage  to 
take  leave  of  her. 

She  wa-  very  much  astonished  when  she  heard  that  they 
were  going  to  accompany  hirn,  but  seemed  to  be  pleased  when 
they  -aid  they  would  bring  him  back  with  them. 

She  joined  the  girls  in  seeing  them  oft'  at  the  railway 


station,  where  Bishop  gallantly  kissed  her  hand  just  as  the 
conductor  sang  out:  “All  aboard!” 

They  went  direct  to  St.  Louis,  where  Bishop  hunted  up 
his  friend,  the  owner  of  the  stable  of  race  horses. 

He  introduced  fred  and  Terry,  whom  he  knew  quite 
well  by  reputation,  and  he  entertained  them  royally. 

Bishop  took  the  gentleman  into  another  room,  had  nearly 
an  hour’s  talk  with  him,  and  finally  gained  his  consent  to  let 
Fred  and  Terry  have  two  of  his  best  horses  for  a  couple  of 
weeks. 

He  said  they  were  the  only  men  in  the  LTnited  States  with 
whom  he  would  trust  his  splendid  animals. 

The  next  day  he  took  them  out  to  the  race  track  of  the 
St.  Louis  Jockey  Club  to  see  Fred  and  Terry  ride  the  ani¬ 
mals. 

They  dashed  around  the  course. 

“By  George!”  exclaimed  the  owner,  “they  are  splendid 
riders.” 

t 

“Yes,”  said  Bishop,  “and  they  are  the  best  friends  of  a 
horse  you  ever  saw.  Fearnot  is  opposed  to  any  jockey  laying 
a  whip  on  a  horse  or  digging  a  spur  into  him  under  any 
circumstances.  He  believes  in  establishing  a  warm  friend¬ 
ship  between  a  horse  and  rider,  and  a  horse’s  confidence  once 
gayied,  only  a  word  is  sufficient  to  bring  out  his  utmost 
speed.” 

Fred  said  to  the  owner,  after  they  returned  to  the  lat¬ 
ter’s  residence,  that  it  was  the  best  horse  he  ever  bestrode 
in  his  life,  and  that  if  he  would  sell  him  he  would  like  to 
become  his  owner. 

“  Well,  when  I  take  a  notion  to  sell  him  I  will  notify  you, 
and  let  you  have  an  option  on  him.” 

A  day  or  two  later  the  horses  were  shipped  northward  to 
a  point  from  where  they  were  to  ride  to  the  nearest  town 
outside  of  the  reservation. 

There  Bishop  found  his  Indian  waiting  for  him. 

%  _  »  _ 

He  introduced  Fred  and  Terry  to  him. 

The  redskin  was  quite  reticent,  but  he  soon  found  that  the 
three  young  men  understood  all  about  the  American  Indian, 
and  inside  of  twenty-four  hours  they  had  gained  his  entire 
confidence. 

That  was  all  Fred  needed.  They  procured  another  horse 
for  him,  and  all  four  set  out  to  visit  the  spot  in  the  reserva¬ 
tion  which  had  become  such  a  prize  among  would-be  settlers. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

fred’s  mad  race  with  a  thousand  rivals. 

The  Indian’s  English  name  was  Jim  Matson.  He  was  a 
Sioux,  tall  and  athletic  looking.  He  was  a  man  of  but  few 
words. 

Bishop  had  bribed  him  with  one  hundred  dollars  in  gold 
and  a  barrel  of  whiskey,  which  latter  was  to  be  delivered  to 
him  after  he  had  performed  his  contract  to  the  letter. 

On  the  way  out  to  the  reservation  they  found  three  lines 
of  fences  obstructing  their  progress. 
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The  Indian  knew  where  the  gates  were,  and  led  the  way 
to  them. 

“Now,  Jim,”  said  Fred,  “we  are  not  going  to  stop  for 
t  ho  gat.es  on  next  Wednesday.  We  will  go  over  them  as  the 
birds  fly,  so  we  want  you  to  show  us  the  \nost  direct  way  to 
leach  the  lot  that  our  friend  Bishop  wants.  Just  show  us 
the  shortest  route,  and  we’ll  do  the  rest.” 

They  saw  other  parties  riding  in  the  same  direction,  but 
neither  joined  the  other. 

“Jim,  are  those  people  going  to  the  same  place?” 

“Yes,”  he  grunted.  “They  all  go  there.” 

“Well,  there’ll  be  a  crowd  of  us,  then?” 

“Yes;  heap  big  crowd.” 

As  Bishop  had  stated,  it  was  twelve  miles  out  to  the 
prize.  There  were  no  roads,  except  trails  that  had  been 
made  by  the  Indians. 

They  saw  wagon  tracks  making  a  sort  of  trail  that  might 
be  designated  as  roads  leading  in  different  directions. 

The  Indian  turned  and  followed  a  bit  of  open  prairie  that 
lay  between  twro  very  rugged  hills. 

Fred  and  Terry  kept  their  eyes  about  them,  and  studied 
the  topography  of  the  country  very  minutely  as  they  rode 
along.  There  were  so  many  turns  to  avoid  rugged  hills  that 
they  wondered  if  the  Indian  was  not  making  a  mistake,  a(nd 
Fred  spoke  to  Bishop  about  it. 

“Let  him  alone,”  said  Bishop.  “He  will  take  us  the 
nearest  route,  for  if  he  fails  to  do  so  he  will  miss  a  barrel 
of  whiskey.” 

“Great  Scott!  Have  you  promised  him  that?” 

“Yes;  I’ve  paid  him  a  hundred  dollars  in  gold  already, 
and  when  the  whole  thing  is  wound  up  satisfactorily  he  is 
to  get  the  whiskev.” 

“All  right.  That  shows  you  understand  Indian  nature 
as  well  as  ordinary  human  nature.” 

“Oh,  human  nature  is  just  the  same  in  a  red  skin  as  it  is 
in  a  white  one;  but  generally  an  Indian  is  less  given  to 
lying  and  treachery  than  the  Anglo-Saxon  is.” 

“I  believe  you,”  Fred  laughed.  “I’ve  had  something  to 
do  with  them.  We’ve  got  about  sixty  of  them  out  at  Hew 
Era  now,  performing  in  a  Wild  West  show.” 

After  about  three  hours  of  slow,  leisurely  riding  they 
reached  the  spot. 

Fred  and  Terry  rode  all  over  it.  It  appeared  to  be  quite 
an  uninviting  spot,  very  poorly  adapted  for  ranching,  but 
under  the  hills,  Bishop  claimed,  lay  an  inexhaustible  store 
of  copper. 

“Well,  see  here.  Bishop,  where  is  the  spot  you  want  us  to 
claim  ?” 

Bishop  pointed  it  out  to  them. 

“Well,  now,  what’s  the  matter  with  Terry,  if  he  keeps  up 
v.  ith  me,  staking  off  a  claim  for  himself  right  next  to  you?” 

“Lot  him  do  so,"  Bishop  replied.  “Every  lot  in  the 
reservation  lias  been  surveyed  and  numbered.” 

“\\  ell.  what  s  to  prevent  disputes  about  the  numbers  when 
the  crowd  rushes  in?” 


“I’ll  diow  you  Just  ride  a  little  further  over  this  way,” 
and  he  went  over  to*n  spot  where  the  Government  agent  had 


driven  a  stake  in  the  ground  with  a  registered  number 
marked  on  it. 

They  examined  it  carefully,  and  found  it  to  be  210,  and 
it  meant  six  hundred  and  forty  acres. 

“That’s  a  good-sized  lot,  Bishop.” 

“Yes,  so  it  is.” 

“Well,  where’s  the  next  stake?” 

“  Do  you  see  that  hill  out  there?”  Bishop  asked,  pointing 
off  on  his  left. 

“Yes.” 

“Well,  Jim  will  show  you  where  the  stake  is  over  there,” 
and  Jim  led  the  way  to  the  spot,  both  of  them  accompanying 
him. 

“All  right,”  said  Fred.  “Now,  when  I  reach  here  sup¬ 
pose  a  dozen  other  men  come  up  and  a  fight  ensues  for 
possession  of  it.  What  then  ?” 

“Pull  up  the  stake  and  keep  possession  of  it.  The  num¬ 
ber  is  not  only  printed  on  it,  but  carved  into  it  also.  The 
man  with  the  stake  can  claim  the  ground.” 

“All  right,  then.” 

After  consuming  some  rations  they  had  brought  with 
them  thev  started  back  on  .their  return. 

'They  met  other  parties  going  out  to  the  same  stake,  and 
on  their  way  back  nearly  a  dozeil  others  were  seen  going  in 
different  directions. 

They  finally  reached  their  starting  point,  but  rode  on 
farther  to  a  little  town,  where  there  was  a  tavern  literally 
packed  with  people  who  had  come  to  join  the  rush  into 
the  reservation.  Every  man  had  a  printed  slip  of  instruc¬ 
tions,  issued  by  the  Government  agent. 

When  they  applied  at  the  hotel  they  found  there  was  not 
a  vacant  room  left. 

“What  in  thunder  are  we  to  do,  Fred?”  Bishop  asked. 

“Why,  do  the  next  best  thing — the  best  we  can.” 

“Why  not  try  some  private  house?”  Terry  suggested. 

“All  right;  let’s  do  that,”  and  they  went  hunting  among 
the  private  houses  in  the  place. 

Finally,  they  found  one,  rather  a  poorly  furnished  affair, 
with  three  rooms ;  but  it  had  a  woodshed  attached. 

Bishop  offered  the  head  of  the  family  one  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  to  let  them  have  the  house  for  four  days.  , 

The  man  very  promptly  accepted  it,  moved  out  with  his 
wife  and  three  children,  and  left  them  in  charge  of  it. 

He  had  a  relative  living  in  the  place,  with  whom  he  found 
quarters. 

“Now,  boys,  we  will  cook  our  own  meals,”  said  Fred. 

They  bought  provisions  for  themselves,  and  provender 
for  the  horses. 

There  were  but  few  cooking  utensils  in  the  house,  but 
Fred  and  Terrv  we’re  skilled  cooks,  and  the  meals  thev  got 
up  not  only  astonished  Bishop  but  the  Sioux  himself  opened 
his  eyes  and  remarked : 

“The  young  white  men  heap  good  cook.” 

The  coffee  captured  him,  and  he  drank  nearlv  a  quart  of 
it. 

The  redskin  had  always  had  the  squaw  do  his  cooking. 
He  would  only  cook  when  out  on  the  chase  or  the  war  path. 

Terry  made  some  flap  jacks,  and  when  he  saw  him  toss 
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one  of  them  nearly  to  tlie  ceiling  to  turn  it  and  catch  it 
in  the  pan,  he  gave  a  big  grunt  of  surprise,  and  exclaimed: 

“White  cook  lose  uin  bread.” 

“Xo  danger,”  laughed  Terry,  and  he  took  advantage  of 
the  occasion  to  perforin  a  few  juggling  tricks  that  caused  the 
redskin  to  stare  at  him  in  wondering  surprise. 

When  he  saw  him  balance  a  cup  of  coffee  on  the  tip  of  his 
finger  and  swallow  its  contents  he  uttered  a  half  a  dozen 
grunts  in  succession. 

He  undertook  to  perform  the  trick  himself,  and  let  the 
cup  of  hot  coffee  spill  all  over  his  legs.  He  sprang  up  and 
grunted  out  some  hot  words  in  the  Sioux  language. 

“ What's  the  matter  with  you,  Jim?”  Terry  inquired. 
“You  need  a  drink  of  whiskey,  don’t  you?” 

“Ugh!  Yes,  you  got  um  drink?”  » 

“'Xo,  I  don’t  drink  whiskey,  Jim.  Coffee  is  good  enough 
for  me.” 

“Injun  want  heap  big  drink.” 

“Fire  water  is  mighty  bad  for  a.  red  man,”  said  Terry. 

Jim  grunted  his  dissent,  and  finished  his  meal  in  silence. 

Then  he  smoked  his  pipe  until  he  was  ready  to  roll  in 
his  blanket  and  sleep. 

The  next  day  he  managed  to  get  hold  of  a  little  whiskey 
in  the  village,  and  came  back  to  the  house  just  a  little  bit  the 
worse  for  it. 

f 

On  the  day  before  the  reservation  was  to  be  invaded  men 
came  in  from  different  directions  by  scores. 

A  company  of  United  States  cavalry  came  up  to  insure 
peace  and  good  order. 

Men  encamped  everywhere  about  the  village,  some  with 
tents,  and  still  more  without  anything  but  the  sky  above 
them.  Nearly  every  man  had  a  bag  attached  to  his  saddle, 
in  which  were  rations  for  himself  and  beast. 

Fearnot  interviewed  the  captain,  and  from  him  learned 
that  the  militia  was  there  simply  to  preserve  order  and 
see  that  the  instructions  issued  by  the  Government  agent 
were  strictly  obeyed. 

Everv  man  was  to  be  searched  for  firearms,  and  at  a  sig- 
•/ 

nal  on  the  line  of  the  reservation  the  rush  was  to  start. 

Everybody  seemed  to  be  in  good  humor  and  eager  for  the 
great  rush. 

Of  course  the  two  little  barrooms  in  the  village  did  a 
land  office  business. 

Bishop  was  to  remain  in  the  village  to  take  charge  of 
Fred  and  Terry’s  revolvers,  while  the  redskin  was  to  ride 
back  and  bring  him  the  news  of  success  or  failure. 

On  Wednesday  morning  something  like  a  thousand  men 
on  horseback  rode  out  towards  the  line  of  reservation,  about 
a  mile  from  the  village. 

The  country  around  there  was  quite  open,  and  there  was 

room  for  all. 

As  thev  passed  a  certain  spot  they  found  the  cavalry 
blocking  the  way,  and  every  man  had  to  submit  to  a  search 

for  firearms. 

Very  few  guns  were  found,  the  men  complying  pretty 
-trictly  to  the  instructions  that  had  been  issued  by  leaving 

their  weapons  ;n  the  village. 


Fred  noticed  every  man  Had  brought  along  the  best  horse 
he  could  secure. 

There  were  quite  a  number  who  looked  as  well  as  did  his 
racer. 

He  and  Terry  kept  pretty  close  together. 

The  line  had  been  marked  plainly,  so  that  all  could  see 
it,  and  they  awaited  the  signal  for  the  rush. 

When  it  was  given  the  rush  sounded  like  a  great  thunder 
storm.  The  beating  of  the  hoofs  of  a  thousand  horses  on  the 
ground  might  have  been  heard  a  mile  away. 

.  Fred  and  Terry  kept  pretty  well  together. 

When  they  had  gone  half  a  mile  or  so  they  found  the  best 
horses  in  the  rush  forging  ahead,  yet  every  man  was  urg¬ 
ing  his  steed  to  the  limit  of  his  speed. 

A  mile  farther  on  they  were  still  more  scattered,  yet  a  big 
crowd  was  holding  it% own  quite  well,  and  the  roar  of  the 
hoofs  on  the  earth  was  almost  deafening. 

Horsemen  tore  through  the  bushes  like  maddened  fiends. 

.  Fred  and  Terry  were  in  advance,  fully  one  hundred  yards 
ahead  of  the  best  horses  when  they  came  in  sight  of  the  first 
line  of  fence. 

A  big  gateway  away  off  on  the  left  was  open,  but  both 
of  them  ignored  it  entirely  and  dashed  straight  for  the 
fence,  clearing  it  at  a  bound. 

Others  followed  them  the  same  way;  some  got  over  all 
right,  while  others  went  down  in  a  heap  in  a  cloud  of  dust. 

They  dashed  on,  and  about  a  mile  away  struck  the  sec¬ 
ond  fence. 

As  he  approached  it  Fred  was  somewhat  in  advance  of 
Terry. 

He  had  his  hat  in  his  hand,  but  Terry  had  lost  his. 

As  he  approached  the  fence  Fred  waved  his  hat  above 
his  head.  He  looked  back  at  Terry  and  saw  that  he  was 
coming  along  at  a  clipping  pace,  and  behind  him  the  roar¬ 
ing  crowd. 

Then  he  settled  down  for  the  final  charge. 

“Come  on,  Terry,”  he  cried,  as  his  steed  rose  in  the  air 
and  cleared  the  fence.  “We  will  beat  ’em  yet!  Push 
hard,  old  man  !  Ride  for  your  life !”  and  away  he  went  like 
the  wind. 

Terry  cleared  the  fence  neatly,  and  a  half  a  minute  later 
heard  a  crash  behind  him.  He  turned  his  head  and  found 
several  horsemen  and  their  steeds  rolling  on  the  ground. 

He  dashed  on,  though,  in  Fred’s  wake,  and  when  they 
reached  the  place  where  the  route  they  had  already  gone 
over  left  the  wagon  track  they  turned  to  the  left  and  dashed 
up  between  two  huge,  rugged  hills. 

Others  kept  down  along  the  line  of  the  trail,  while  a  few 
turned  and  followed  Fred  and  Terry ;  but  the  latter  were 
fast  leaving  them  behind. 

The  two  horses  were  holding  their  own  splendidly. 

Neither  Fred  nor  Terry  urged  them  to  the  top  of  their 
speed,  knowing  that  it  was  unwise  to  do  so  with  so  many 
miles  still  ahead  of  them. 

In  a  little  while  only  a  few  of  the  others  were  in  sight. 

They  soon  saw  that  others  were  making  for  the  same 
point  that  they  were,  and  that  a  dispute  for  possession 
would  be  more  than  likely  to  take  place. 
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Away  back  behind  them  they  could  hear  the  roar  of  the 
others  as  they  dashed  along  the  way  in  a  desperate  rush. 

“Terry,  we'll  have  trouble  when  we  get  there  sure/’  said 

Fred. 

“Yes;  but  I  don’t  think  there  are  any  firearms  among 
them  at  all.  The  way  for  us  to  do  is  to  pull  up  the  stakes 
and  hojd  them.” 

Soon  they  struck  a  level  open  about  a  mile  across,  but 
long  before  thev  reached  the  farther  side  they  could  see 
great  crowds  behind  them. 

“By  George,  Fred!”  exclaimed  Terry,  “it  seems  that 
every  man  of  them  is  after  the  same  tract,” 

“Yes;  it  does  seem  so,”  said  Fred,  as  he  looked  back 
at  the  oncoming  crowd. 

Then  he  looked  at  his  watch  and  added : 

“But  we’ll  get  there  first,  unless*  something  interferes. 
That  redskin  is  taking  his  time  about  it,  I  guess,  for  he  has 
made  no  effort  to  keep  up  with  us.” 

“Well,  he  is  not  in  it,  anyway.  Let  him  rip.” 

They  dashed  on,  gaining  steadily,  and  at  times  were  shut 
out  entirely  from  view  of  those  behind  them. 

By  and  by  they  struck  a  mile  of  pretty  fair  open  country, 
and  they  urged  their  steeds  to  a  faster  pace. 

Suddenly  Terry  sang  out: 

“Fred,  haven’t  we  missed  the  way?  Are  we  going 
right  ?” 

“No;  we  are  all  right.  Come  ahead,”  and  they  dashed 
on  again.  Terry  followed,  but  full  of  doubt  that  they  had 
not  deviated  from  the  route  over  which  the  old  Indian  had 
led  them. 

It  was  a  long,  hard  run;  flecks  of  foam  began  to  fly  from 
the  flanks  of  their  horses. 

“  Fred,  the  horses  are  showing  the  effects  of  the  run,”  said 
Terry. 

“Yes;  they  have  speed,  but  I  don’t  think  they  have  as 
much  bottom  as  their  owner  thinks  they  have.  But  we  will 
push  on,  all  the  same.” 

A  little  later  Fred  uttered  a  veil. 

“What’s  the  matter?”  Terry  called  out. 

“We  are  all  right.  There  is  the  place  out  there.  Come 
ahead.” 

Terry  noticed  the  landmarks,  and  knew  that  Fred  was 
right. 

He  kept  close  up  alongside  of  him  until  he  saw  the  stake 
on  Bishop’s  prize.  Then  he  sung  out : 

“I  will  go  for  the  other  stake,  Fred,”  and  he  turned 
sharply  to  the  left  and  went  dashing  around  among  the 
hills  for  the  second  stake. 

When  he  reached  the  spot  Fearnot  sprang  from  the  saddle 
and  began  tugging  at  the  stake  to  pull  it  up.  It  had  been 
cut  from  hard,  seasoned  wood,  and  driven  quite  deep  in  the 
earth.  It  seemed  to  be  fastened  there  solidly;  but  he  took 
up  a  large  stone  and  began  knocking  it  first  on  one  side  and 
then  on  the  other  to  loosen  it. 

In  the  meantime  he  saw  others  dashing  up  at  full 
speed,  the  foam  flying  from  their  horses’  flanks. 

The  men  were  yelling  like  so  many  Indians. 


When  the  foremost  man  was  within  about  fifty  yards 
of  him  Fred  had  loosened  the  stake  so  that  he  could  pull  it 
up.  It  was  as  large  around  as  his  arm,  and  fully  three 
feet  long. 

Just  as  he  got  it  well  in  his  hands  the  foremost  man 
sprang  from  the  saddle  and  rushed  at  him,  saying: 

“That’s  my  stake.” 


CHAPTER  X. 

-  CONCLUSION. 

The  first  man  to  reach  him  was  a  big,  brawny  fellow,  who 
snatched  at  the  stake  to  wrench  it  away  from  him,  but  he 
tripped  his  feet  from  under  him,  and  he  went  down  in  a 
heap. 

By  the  time  he  rose  to  his  feet  a  half  dozen  others  had 
rushed  up,  every  one  making  a  grab  for  the  stake. 

Fred,  seeing  himself  about  to  be  surrounded,  used  the 
stake  as  a  club,  and  downed  four  or  five  men  in  as  many  sec¬ 
onds. 

Still  others  kept  crowding  up,  all  yelling  and  making  a 
tremendous  scramble  to  get  the  stake  from  him. 

Seeing  the  tremendous  odds  against  him  he  laid  about 
him  with  a  fury  that  utterly  astounded  the  others.  Some 
of  them  gave  back;  still  others  rushed  forward,  only  to  be 
downed,  and  it  looked  as  though  many  would  be  killed  by 
having  their  heads  broken. 

Not  wishing  to  get  mixed  up  in  such  a  tragedy,  he  made 
a  dash  for  his  horse,  sprang  into  the  saddle,  still  clinging 
to  the  stake,  and  yelled  at  the  top  of  his  voice : 

“It’s  mine,  and  I’m  going  to  keep  it !”  . 

The  next  moment  he  dashed  off  in  the  direction  Terry 
had  gone,  believing  that  with  his  assistance  he  could  stand 
them  off. 

Upwards  of  a  score  of  the  others  sprang  upon  their 
horses  and  pursued  him. 

When  he  had  gone  half  a  mile  he  came  in  sight  of  Terry, 
who  was  struggling  with  the  stake  he  had  reached  all  alone. 

Before  he  reached  him  Terry  had  the  stake  in  his  hand. 

“Terry,  I’ve  got  it!”  he  yelled;  “but  we’ll  have  to  fight 
for  it.  I  downed  upwards  of  a  dozen  of  them,  but  the  others 
seem  determined  to  take  it  away  from  me,”  and  with  that 
he  sprang  to  the  ground,  and  he  and  Terry  confronted  the 
pursuers. 

Not  a  word  was  spoken  by  the  pursuers  other  than  wild 
yells. 

They  leaped  to  the  ground,  and  evidently  intended  to 
overpower  them  by  force  of  numbers.  * 

They  little  dreamed,  though,  what  they  were  up  against. 

The  stakes  were  heavy  clubs,  and  in  the  hands  of  such 
men  as  Fred  frnd  Terry  they  were  terrible  weapons. 

hack !  Whack !  Whack  !  the  clubs  went,  and  down 
men  dropped. 

As  others  rushed  at  them  Fred  and  Tern*  backed  awav 
to  prevent  them  from  getting  in  their  rear. 
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In  loss  than  thirty  seconds  eight  or  ten  men  were  lying  on 
the  ground  stunned  and  insensible.  Then  the  others  began 
throwing  stones,  not  daring  to  get  within  reach  of  those 
terrible  clubs. 

A  stone  almost  grazed  Terry’s  head.  He  stooped,  picked 
up  one  weighing  five  or  six  pounds,  and  his  experience  as 
a  baseball  man  made  him  practically  a  dead  shot  with  it. 
He  hit  one  of  the  men  in  the  chest  with  it,  and  down  he 
went ;  but  the  stones  were  coming  at  them  in  showers,  and 
they  made  a  break  for  their  horses. 

The}'  succeeded  in  reaching  them,  but  not  before  each  had 
been  hit,  Fred  on  the  left  shoulder  and  Terry  on  the  hip. 

,  They  sprang  into  the  saddles  and  dashed  away. 

About  a  dozen  men  mounted  their  horses  and  gave  chase 
to  them. 

“Terr}7,”,  said  Fred,  “they  can’t  throw  stones  at  us  while 
in  their  saddles.  Let’s  turn  on  them  and  knock  them  off 
their  horses.” 

“All  right,”  and  to  the  great  astonishment  of  their  pur¬ 
suers  they  turned  back  on  them. 

Fred  met  the  first  man  and  tapped  him  on  the  head ;  he 
fell  out  of  the  saddle  as  though  a  cannon  ball  had  struck 
him. 

Terry  downed  the  second  one,  and  in  about  half  a  minute 
not  more  than  half  a  dozen  men  were  in  their  saddles ;  with 
a  yell  Fred  and  Terry  charged  upon  them. 

Two  more  of  them  went  down,  and  the  others  turned 
their  horses  to  escape. 

“Don’t  follow  them,  Terry!”  yelled  Fred.  “It’s  best  for 
us  to  remain  on  the  defensive.  Some  of  those  fellows  are 
badly  hurt.” 

Terry  reined  in  his  horse  and  Fred  rode  alongside  of 

him. 

About  ten  paces  away  from  them  were  two  men  on  the 
ground,  pulling  themselves  together. 

They  sat  up  and  glared  around. 

“Gentlemen,  it’s  hot  work,  isn't  it?”  Terry  called  out  to 

them. 

The  two  men  stared  at  him,  and  Fred  said  : 

“I  hope  you  are  not  badly  hurt.” 

“I  dunno,”  replied  one,  rubbing  his  head.  “What  did 
you  hit  me  so  hard  for?” 

“I  had  to.  What  were  you  trying  to  rob  me  of  my 
prize  for  ?” 

The  fellow  made  no  reply,  and  just  then  others  came  in 
sight,  more  to  see  the  result  of  the  chase  of  those  who  had 
gone  ahead  than  otherwise. 

“Look  out,  Terry,  we  mustn’t  let  that  crowd  surround 
us.  A  blow  on  the  head  with  a  stone  would  knock  us  out, 
and  we  would  lose  the  stake.” 

“Hold  up  there  now,”  said  Terry  to  half  a  dozen  men 
who  were  riding  toward  them.  “We  don’t  want  to  hurt  any- 
bodv  but  we  are  going  to  defend  these  stakes  with  our 

lives.” 

“Great  rattler-!”  sang  out  one  of  the  men.  “Did  you 
feller-,  down  all  these  men?” 

“Y<  -  we  had  to:  now,  you  fellows  had  hotter  go  off  and 


hunt  other  stakes.  These  two  are  ours,  and  don't  you  for¬ 
get  it.” 

Others  kept  coming  up,  and  Fred,- in  a  low  tone,  said: 

“Terry,  come,  let’s  get  away,”  and  he  turned  his  horse’s 
head  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  started  off. 

Terry  followed  him,  and  soon  they  were  a  couple  of  hun¬ 
dred  yards  ahead  of  the  others.  Half  a  score  decided  to  give 
chase  and  capture  the  stakes. 

“Terry,  let's  run  for  it  until  we  get  them  separated; 
then  we  can  turn  back  on  them.” 

They  galloped  at  least  half  a  mile,  when  they  found 
the  pursuers  strung  out  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  or  more. 

“Now,  Terry,”  said  Fred,  “let’s  go  back  at  them,”  and  he 
-wheeled  and  charged. 

They  took  them  in  succession,  and  knocked  five  or  six  of 
them  out  of  their  saddles.  The  others  seeing  what  terrible 
weapons  the  stakes  were,  turned  and  fled. 

“Terry,  this  is  as  hot  as  it  was  in  the  mountains  of  Mon¬ 
tana,  isn’t  it?” 

“You  bet  it  is!  And  if  some  of  those  heads  are  not 
broken  skulls  they  are  harder  and  thicker  out  here  than 
anywhere  else.” 

“I  am  afraid  you  are  right.  But  I  earnestly  hope  that 
no  man  has  been  killed.” 

No  further  attack  was  made  on  them.  They  rode  up  to 
the  summit  of  a  hill  on  their  left,  and  saw  a  crowd  of 
several  hundred  around  the  spot  where  Fred  had  pulled  up 
the  stake. 

Others  were  going  a  wav  as  if  to  find  stakes  elsewhere. 

“Terry,  we’d  better  keep  out  of  sight  of  them,  as  these 
stakes  we  have  are  a  standing  temptation.  It  is  much  bet¬ 
ter  to  avoid  a  fight  than  to  whip  the  other  man  in  one.” 

“Well,  where  shall  we  go?”  Terry  asked. 

“Anywhere  so  we  keep  out  of  sight  of  those  defeated 
fellows.  Some  of  them  are  in  a  frame  of  mind  to  kill  us  if 
necessary  to  get  the  stakes.” 

“What’s  the  matter  with  our  riding  over  to  the  office  of  the 
government  agent,  show  the  stakes  and  register  our  names?” 

“Well,  we  don’t  know  where  the  agent’s  office  is.” 

“No;  but  I  know  the  location.  Bishop  pointed  in  the  di¬ 
rection  it  was  when  he  was  out  here  with  us.” 

“Very  true;  but  when  we  get  there  we  will  find  hundreds 
of  others  around  it,  and  we  would  have  to  fight  for  the 
stakes  again.  We  ought  to  hide  them  somewhere,  and  wait 
until  the  excitement  has  blown  over.” 

“Hanged  if  I  part  with  it!  It  may  be  found,  and  any 
man  who  shows  it  to  the  agent  can  register  and  claim  the 
property;  so  we’d  better  tie  our  handkerchiefs  over  the 
numbers,  ride  around  and  come  up  to  the  station  from  an¬ 
other  direction.  We  wouldn’t  be  suspected.  I  guess  we-will 
find  soldiers  down  there  to  keep  order.” 

“All  right;  I  guess  that’s  the  best  thing  to  do,”  and 
they  started  off,  and  after  riding  about  five  miles  came  in 
sight  of  the  Government  station. 

The  United  States  flag  was  waving  above  it,  and  a  com¬ 
pany  of  cavalry  was  seen  near  by. 

They  made  a  dash  for  it,  riding  straight  up  to  the  soldiers. 

“Captain,”  said  Fred,  giving  him  the  regular  salute,  “I 
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have  Stake  210,  and  had  io  use  it  as  a  club  in  a  fight  in 
defense  of  it.  There  were  about  a  thousand  others  who  were 
after  it.  1  want  protend  ion  until  I  can  turn  it  over  to  the 
agent  and  register  my  claim.” 

“All  right,”  said  the  captain,  and  turning  to  one  of  his 

men  he  said : 

“Sergeant,  take  a  file  of  men  and  conduct  these  gentle¬ 
men  to  the  agent’s  office.” 

Fred  and  Terry  dismounted,  and  the  latter  took  charge  of 
Fred's  horse  until  he  could  go  into  the  office  and  register  his 
name  and  claim. 

Fred  was  gone  about  twenty  minutes,  and  when  he  came 
back  his  face  was  all  smiles.  He  had  in  his  hand  the  slip  of 
paper  issued  by  the  agent  designating  him  as  the  owner  of 
lot  No.  210.  He  had  left  the  stake  behind  him. 

“Now  you  go  ahead,  Terry,  and  register  yours.” 

Terry  went  forward,  and  soon  returned  with  a  like  docu¬ 
ment. 

“Captain,”  said  Fred,  “where  we  gathered  those  stakes 
we  left  nearly  a  dozen  men  lying  on  the  ground  with  broken 
heads.  I  managed  to  pull  up  the  stake,  but  the  others 
rushed  on  me  to  take  it  away,  and  I  used  it  as  a  club.  Wo 
actually  had  to  fly  for  our  lives.” 

“That’s  all  right,”  said  the  captain.  “There  is  no 
blame  attached  to  you  for  defending  your  claim ;  but  as  long 
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as  no  firearms  were  used  you  have  not  violated  the  rules.” 

“No;  we  had  no  weapons  at  all,  and  I  never  heard  a 
shot.  They  chased  us  more  than  a  mile  on  horseback. 
When  they  were  scattered  out  we  turned  on  them,  and 
knocked  them  out  of  their  saddles  as  fast  as  they  came  up 
to  us.” 

“That  was  good  tactics,”  laughed  the  captain. 

“Yes;  I’ve  seen  service.  My  friend  and  myself  were  in 
Cuba  and  in  the  Philippines.” 

“Thunder!  You  don’t  say!” 

“Yes;  we  handled  our  clubs  as  your  men  handle  your 
sabers  when  in  the  saddle.” 

“What’s  your  name,  sir?”  the  captain  inquired. 

“My  name  is  Fearnot.” 

“Say,  are  you  Fred  Fearnot?”  a  lieutenant  asked. 

“Yes,  that’s  my  name.” 

“All  right.  I  know  you  well  by  reputation.  I  have  a 
brother  who  is  acquainted  with  you.  His  name  is  Mobley 
and  he  lives  in  St-  Louis.” 

“I  know  him,”  said  Fred,  “and  am  glad  to  me^t  you,” 
and  he  shook  hands  with  him. 

“Look  here,”  said  the  captain,  looking  at  him,  “you’ve 
been  out  in  Montana  lately,  haven’t  you?”  , 

“Yes;  and  we  had  a  circus  out  there  in  the  mountains.” 

“Yes;  I  fieard  about  that  circus.” 

END. 

FIGHTING  FOR  HIS  BELT,”  which  will  be  the  next 
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CONTAINS  ALI,  SORTS  OP  STORIES.  EVERY  STORY  COMPLETE. 


33  PAGES.  BEAUTIFULLY  COLORED  COVERS. 


PRICE  5  CENTS. 


LATEST  ISSUES: 


137  The  Farmer’s  Son  ;  or,  A  Young  Clerk’s  Downfall.  A  Stery  of 
Country  and  City  Life.  By  Howard  Austin. 

188  The  Old  Stone  Jug:  or,  Wine,  Cards  and  Kuin.  By  Jno.  B.  Dowd. 
131)  Jack  Wright  aud  His  Deep  Sea  Monitor;  or,  Searching  tor  a  Ton 
of  Gold.  By  “Noname.'’ 


140  The  Richest  Boy  in  the  World  ;  or.  The  Wonderful  Adventures  of 

a  Young  American.  By  Allyn  Draper. 

141  The  Haunted  Lake.  A  Strange  Story.  By  Allyn  Draper. 

142  In  the  Frozen  North  ;  or,  Ten  Years  in  the  Ice.  By  Howard  Austin. 

143  Around  the  World  on  a  Bicycle.  A  Story  of  Adventures  in  Many 

Lands  By  Jas.  C.  Merritt. 

144  Young  Captain  Rock;  or,  The  First  of  the  White  Boys.  By  Allyn 


115  A  Sheet  of  Blotting  Paper ;  or,  The  Adventures  of  a  Young 
Inventor.  By  Richard  R.  Montgomery. 

14G  The  Diamond  Island  ;  or,  Astray  in  a  Balloon.  By  Allan  Arnold. 
117  In  the  Saddle  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco.  By  Allyn  Draper. 

148  The  Haunted  Mill  on  the  Marsh.  By  Howard  Austin. 

149  The  Young  Crusader.  A  True  Temperance  Story.  By  Jno.  B. 


Dowd. 

150  The  Island  of  Fire;  or,  The  Fate  of  a  Missing  Ship. 


By  Allan 


Arnold. 

151  The  Witch  Hunter’s  Ward ;  or,  The  Hunted  Orphans  of  Salem. 

By  Richard  R.  Montgomery. 

152  The  Castaway’s  Kingdom  ;  or,  A  Yankee  Sailor  Boy’s  Pluck.  By 

Capt.  Thos.  H.  Wilson. 

153  Worth  a  Million  ;  or,  A  Boy’s  Fight  for  Justice.  By  Allyn  Draper. 

154  The  Drunkard’s  Warning  ;  or,  The  Fruits  of  the  Wine  Cup.  By 

Jno.  B.  Dowd. 

155  The  Black  Diver ;  or,  Dick  Sherman  in  the  Gulf.  By  Allan  Arnold. 

156  The  Haunted  Belfry  ;  or,  the  Mystery  of  the  Old  Church  Tower. 

By  Howard  Austin. 

157  The  House  with  Three  Windows.  E^y  Richard  R.  Montgomery. 

158  Three  Old  Men  of  the  Sea ;  or,  The  Boys  of  Grey  Rock  Beach. 

By  Capt.  Thos.  H.  Wilson. 

159  3,000  Years  Old :  or,  The  Lost  Gold  Mine  of  the  Hatchepee  Hills. 

By  Allyn  Draper. 

160  Lost  in  the  Ice.  By  Howard  Austin. 

161  The  Yellow  Diamond  ;  or,  Groping  in  the  Dark.  By  Jas.  C.  Merritt. 

162  The  Land  of  Gold  :  or,  Yankee  Jack’s  Adventures  in  Early  Aus¬ 

tralia.  By  Richard  R.  Montgomery. 

163  On  the  Plains  with  Buffalo  Bill ;  or,  Two  Years  in  the  Wild  West. 

By  an  Old  Scout. 

164  The  Cavern  of  Fire  ;  or,  The  Thrilling  Adventures  of  Professor 

Hardcastle  and  Jack  Merton.  By  Allyn  Draper. 

165  Water-logged  ;  or,  Lost  in  the  Sea  of  Grass.  By  Capt.  Thos.  H. 

Wilson. 

166  Jack  Wright,  the  Boy  Inventor ;  or.  Exploring  Central  Asia  in 

His  Magnetic  “Hurricane.”  By  “Noname.” 

167  Lot  77  ;  or,  Sold  to  the  Highest  Bidder.  By  Richard  R.  Mont¬ 

gomery. 

168  The  Boy  Canoeist ;  or,  1.000  Miles  in  a  Canoe.  By  Jas.  C.  Merritt. 

169  Captain  Kidd,  Jr. ;  or,  The  Treasure  Hunters  of  Long  Island.  By 

Allan  Arnold. 

170  The  Red  Leather  Bag.  A  Weird  .  Story  of  Land  and  Sea.  By 

Howard  Austin. 

171  “The  Lone  Star” ;  or,  The  Masked  Riders  of  Texas.  By  Allyn 

Draper. 

172  A  New  York  Boy  out  With  Stanley  ;  or,  A  Journey  Through  Africa. 

By  Jas.  C.  Merritt. 

173  Afloat  With  Captain  Nemo ;  or,  The  Mystery  of  Whirlpool  Island. 

By  Capt.  Thos.  H.  Wilson. 

174  Two  Boys’  Trip  to  an  Unknown  Planet.  By  Richard  R.  Mont 

gomery. 

175  The  Two  Diamonds  ;  or,  A  Mystery  of  the  South  African  Mines 

By  Howard  Austin. 

176  Joe.  the  Gymnast ;  or,  Three  Years  Among  the  Japs.  By  Allan 

Arnold. 


177  Jack  Hawthorne,  of  No  Man’s  Land ;  or.  An  Uncrowned  King. 

By  “Noname.” 

178  Gun-Boat  Dick;  or,  Death  Before  Dishonor.  By  Jas.  C.  Merritt. 

179  A  Wizard  of  Wall  Street;  or,  The  Career  of  Henry  Carew,  Boy 

Banker.  By  II.  K.  Shackleford. 

180  Fifty  Riders  in  Black ;  or,  The  Ravens  of  Raven  Forest,  By 

Howard  Austin. 


181  The  Boy  Rifle  Rangers;  or,  Kit  Carson’s  Three  Young  Scouts. 
By  An  Old  Scout. 


182  Where?  or,  Washed  Into  an  Unknown  World.  By  “Noname.” 

183  Fred  Fearnaught,  the  Boy  Commander ;  or.  The  Wolvea  of  Hie 

Sea.  By  Capt.  Thos.  H.  Wilson. 

184  From  Cowboy  to  Congressman  ;  or,  The  Rise  of  a  Young  Ranch¬ 

man.  By  II.  K.  Shackleford. 

185  Sam  Spark,  the  Brave  Young  Fireman;  or,  Always  the  First 

on  Hand.  By  Ex-Fire  Chief  Warden. 

186  The  Poorest  Boy  in  New  York,  and  How  He  Became  Rich,  By 

N.  S.  Wood,  the  Young  American  Actor. 

187  Jack  Wright,  the  Boy  Inventor;  or,  Hunting  for  a  Sunken 

Treasure.  By  “Noname.” 

188  On  Time ;  or,  The  Young  Engineer  Rivals.  An  Exciting  Story 

of  Railroading  in  the  Northwest.  By  Jas.  C.  Merritt. 

189  Red  Jacket ;  or,  The  Boys  of  the  Farmhouse  Fort.  By  An  Old 

Scout. 

190  His  First  Glass  of  Wine;  or,  The  Temptations  of  City  Life.  A 

True  Temperance  Story.  By  Jno.  B.  Dowd. 

191  The  Coral  City  ;  or,  The  Wonderful  Cruise  of  the  Yacht  Vesta. 

By  Richard  R.  Montgomery. 

192  Making  a  Million ;  or,  A  Smart  Boy’s  Career  in  Wall  Street.  By 

H.  K.  Shackleford. 

193  Jack  Wright  and  His  Electric  Turtle;  or,  Chasing  the  Pirates 

of  the  Spanish  Main.  By  “Noname.” 

194  Flyer  Dave,  the  Boy  Jockey  ;  or,  Riding  the  Winner.  By  Allyn 

Draper. 

195  The  Twenty  Gray  Wolves ;  or,  Fighting  A  Crafty  King.  By 

Howard  Austin. 

196  The  Palace  of  Gold ;  or,  The  Secret  of  a  Lost  Race.  By  Richard 

R.  Montgomery. 

197  Jack  "Wright’s  Submarine  Catamaran  ;  or,  The  Phantom  Ship  of 

the  Yellow  Sea.  By  “Noname.”  • 

198  A  Monte  Cristo  at  18 ;  or,  From  Slave  to  Avenger.  By  Allyn 

Draper. 

199  The  Floating  Gold  Mine;  or,  Adrift  in  an  Unknown  Sea.  By 

Capt.  Thos.  H.  Wilson. 

200  Moll  Pitcher’s  Boy ;  or,  As  Brave  as  His  Mother.  By  Gen’l 

Jas.  A.  Gordon. 

201  “We.”  By  Richard  R.  Montgomery. 

202  Jack  Wright  and  His  Ocean  Racer ;  or,  Around  the  World  in 

20  Days.  By  “Noname.” 

203  The  Boy  Pioneers ;  or,  Tracking  an  Indian  Treasure.  By  Allyn 

Draper. 

204  Still  Alarm  Sam,  the  Daring  Boy  Fireman ;  or,  Sure  to  Be  On 

Hand.  By  Ex-Fire  Chief  Warden. 

205  Lost  on  the  Ocean ;  or,  Ben  Bluff’s  Last  Voyage.  By  Capt.  Thos. 

H.  Wilson. 

206  Jack  Wright  and  His  Electric  Canoe ;  or.  Working  In  the 

Revenue  Service.  By  “I^oname.” 

207  Give  Him  a  Chance;  or,  How  Tom  Curtis  Won  His  Way.  By 

Howard  Austin. 

208  Jack  and  I ;  or,  The  Secrets  of  King  Pharaoh’s  Caves.  By 

Richard  It.  Montgomery. 

209  Buried  5,000  Years  ;  or,  The  Treasure  of  the  Aztecs.  By  Allyn 

Draper. 

210  Jack  Wright’s  Air  and  Water  Cutter;  or.  Wonderful  Adventures 

on  the  Wing  and  Afloat.  By  “Noname.” 

211  The  Broken  Bottle ;  or,  A  Jolly  Good  Fellow.  A  True  Temper¬ 

ance  Story.  By  Jno.  B.  Dowd. 

212  Slippery  Ben ;  or,  The  Boy  Spy  of  the  Revolution.  By  Gen’l 

Jas.  A.  Gordon. 

213  Young  Davy  Crockett ;  or,  The  Hero  of  Silver  Gulch.  By  An 

Old  Scout. 

214  Jack  Wright  and  His  Magnetic  Motor;  or,  The  Golden  City  of 

the  Sierras.  By  “Noname.” 

215  Little  Mac,  The  Boy  Engineer ;  or,  Bound  To  Do  His  Best.  By 

j^g  q  Merritt 

216  The  Boy  Money  Kipg ;  or.  Working  in  Wall  Street.  A  Story 

of  a  Smart  New  York  Boy.  By  H.  K.  Shackleford. 

217  “I.”  A  Story  of  Strange  Adventure.  By  Richard  R.  Mont¬ 

gomery. 

218  Jack  Wright,  The  Boy  Inventor,  and  His  Under-Water  Ironclad  ; 

or.  The  Treasure  or  the  Sandy  Sea.  By  “Noname.” 

21J9  Gerald  O’Grady’s  Grit;  or,  The  Branded  Irish  Lad.  By  Allyn  Draper. 
22  0  Through  Thick  and  Thin;  or,  Our  Boys  Abroad.  By  Howard  Austin. 

221  The  Demon  of  the  Deep;  or.  Above  and  Beneath  the  Sea.  By  Capt. 

Thos.  H.  Wilson. 

222  Jack  Wright  and  His  Electric  Deers;  or.  Fighting  the  Bandits  of 

the  Black  Hills.  By  “Noname.” 
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THE  STAGE. 

No.  41  THE  BOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  END  MEN’S  JOKE 
BOOK  -  Containing  a  great  variety  of  the  latest  jokes  used  by  the 
v.e>.t  famous  end  men.  No  amateur  minstrels  is  complete  without 
irs  wonderful  little  book. 

No.  42  THE  HOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  STUMP  SPEAKER. — 
Containing  a  varied  assortment  of  stump  speeche  ,  Negro,  Dutch 
tnd  Irish  Also  end  men’s  jokes.  Just  the  thing  for  home  amuse- 
uent  and  amateur  shows. 

No.  45.  THE  BOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  MINSTREL  GUIDE 
vND  JOKE  BOOK.- — Something  new  and  very  instructive.  Every 
x\v  should  obtain  this  book,  as  it  contains  full  instructions  for  or¬ 
ganizing  an  amateur  minstrel  troupe. 

No.  65.  Ml  LDOON’S  JOKES. — This  is  one  of  the  most  original 
oke  books  ever  published,  and  it  is  brimful  of  wit  and  humor.  It 
'ontains  a  large  collection  of  songs,  jokes,  conundrums,  etc.,  of 
Terrence  Muldoon,  the  great  wit,  humorist  and  practical  joker  of 
:he  day.  Every  boy  who  can  enjoy  a  good  substantial  joke  should 
ibtain  a  copy  immediatelv. 

No.  79.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ACTOR.— Containing  com¬ 
pete  instructions  how  to  make  up  for  various  characters  on  the 
itage  .  together  with  the  duties  of  the  Stage  Manager,  Prompter, 
Scenic  Artist  and  Property  Man.  By  a  prominent  Stage  Manager. 

No.  80.  GUS  WILLIAMS’  JOKE  BOOK.— Containing  the  lat¬ 
est  jokes,  anecdotes  and  funny  stories  of  this  world-renowned  and 
«ver  popular  German  comedian.  Sixty-four  pages ;  handsome 
olorec  cover  containing  a  half-tone  photo  of  the  author. 


HOUSEKEEPING. 

No.  16.  HOW  TO  KEEP  A  WINDOW  GARDEN.— Containing 
all  instructions  for  constructing  a  window  garden  either  in  town 
*r  country  and  the  most  approved  methods  for  raising  beautiful 
lowers  at  home.  The  most  complete  book  of  the  kind  ever  pub- 

ished. 

No.  30.  HOW  TO  COOK. — One  of  the  most  instructive  books 
?n  cooking  ever  published.  It  contains  recipes  for  cooking  meats, 
Ish,  game  and  oysters  ;  also  pies,  puddings,  cakes  and  all  kinds  of 
pastry,  and  a  grand  collection  of  recipes  by  one  of  our  most  popular 
*0oks. 

No.  37.  HOW  TO  KEEP  HOUSE. — It  contains  information  for 
tverybody,  boys,  girls,  men  and  women  ;  it  will  teach  you  how  to 
make  almost  anything  around  the  house,  such  as  parlor  ornaments, 
brackets,  cements,  Aeolian  harps,  and  bird  lime  for  catching  birds. 

ELECTRICAL. 

No.  46.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  USE  ELECTRICITY.— A  de¬ 
scription  of  the  wonderful  uses  of  electricity  and  electro  magnetism  ; 
ogether  with  full  instructions  for  making  Electric  Toys,  Batteries, 
»tc.  By  George  Trebel,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  Containing  over  fifty  il- 
ustrations. 

No.  64.  HOW  TO  MAKE  ELECTRICAL  MACHINES.— Con¬ 
fining  full  directions  for  making  electrical  machines,  induction 
?oils.  dynamos,  and  many  novel  toys  to  be  worked  by  electricity. 
3v  R.  A.  R.  Bennett.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  67.  HOW  TO  DO  ELECTRICAL  TRICKS.— Containing  a 
arge  collection  of  instructive  and  highly  amusing  electrical  tricks, 
’ogether  with  illustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 

ENTERTAINMENT. 

No.  9.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  VENTRILOQUIST.  By  Harry 
Kennedy.  The  secret  given  away.  Every  intelligent  boy  reading 
chis  book  of  instructions,  by  a  practical  professor  (delighting  multi¬ 
tudes  every  night  with  his  wonderful  imitations),  can  master  the 
art.  and  create  any  amount  of  fun  for  himself  and  friends.  It  is  the 
greatest  book  ever  published,  and  there’s  millions  (of  fun)  in  it. 

No.  20.  HOW  TO  ENTERTAIN  AN  EVENING  PARTY.— A 
rery  valuable  little  book  just  published.  A  complete  compendium 
■>f  games,  sports,  card  diversions,  comic  recitations,  etc.,  suitable 
*or  parlor  or  drawing-room  entertainment.  It  contains  more  for  the 
nonev  than  any  book  published. 

No.  35.  HOW  TO  PLAY  GAMES. — A  complete  and  useful  little 
^ook,  containing  the  rules  and  regulations  of  billiards,  bagatelle, 
aackgammon,  croquet,  dominoes,  etc. 

No.  36  HOW  TO  SOLVE  CONUNDRUMS.— Containing  all 
:he  leading  conundrums  of  the  day,  amusing  riddles,  curious  catches 
ind  witty  sayings. 

No.  52.  HOW  TO  PLAY  CARDS. — A  complete  and  handy  little 
500k,  giving  the  rules  and  full  directions  for  playing  Euchre,  Crib- 
nage,  Casino.  Forty-five,  Bounce,  Pedro  Sancho,  Draw  Poker, 
Iwtion  Pitch,  All  Fours  and  many  other  popular  games  of  cards. 

No.  66.  HOW  TO  DO  PUZZLES. — Containing  over  three  hun¬ 
dred  interesting  puzzles  and  conundrums  with  key  to  same.  A 
•omplete  t  ook.  Fully  illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson. 

ETIQUETTE. 

No.  13.  HOW  TO  DO  IT;  OR,  BOOK  OF  ETIQUETTE.— It 

a  greaf  life  secret,  and  one  that  every  young  man  desires  to  know 
ill  abou'  There’s  happiness  in  it. 

No  88  HOW  TO  BEHAVE. — Containing  the  rules  and  eti- 
iuatte  of  good  society  and  the  easiest  and  most  approved  methods 
»f  appearing  to  good  advantage  at  parties,  balls,  the  theatre,  church 
in  'be  drawing-room. 

DECLAMATION. 

No  27  HOW  TO  RECITE  AND  BOOK  OF  RECITATIONS. 

Conta  ning  the  most  popular  seleetions  in  use,  comprising  Dutch 
liaieer  French  dialect,  Yankee  and  Irish  dialect  pieces,  together 

'h  rr,*n%  *'andard  readings. 


No.  31.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  SPEAKER.— Containing  foul* 
teen  illustrations,  giving  the  different  positions  requisite  to  become 
I  a  good  speaker,  reader  and  elocutionist.  Also  containing  gems  fro® 
all  the  popular  authors  of  prose  and  poetry,  arranged  in  the  mow* 
simple  and  concise  manner  possible. 

No.  49.  HOW  TO  DEBATE. — Giving  rules  for  conducting  d* 
bates,  outlines  for  debates,  questions  for  discussion,  and  tbe  be** 
sources  for  procuring  information  on  the  questions  given. 

SOCIETY. 

No.  3.  DOW  TO  FLIRT.— The  arts  and  wiles  of  flirtation  ar« 
fully  explained  by  this  little  book.  Besides  the  various  methods  of 
handkerchief,  fan,  glove,  parasol,  window  and  hat  flirtation,  it  cod 
tains  a  full  list  of  the  language  and  sentiment  of  flowers,  which  is 
interesting  to  everybody,  both  old  and  young.  You  cannot  be  happy 
without  one. 

No.  4.  HOW  TO  DANCE  is  the  title  of  a  new  and  handsome 
little  book  just  issued  by  Frank  Tousey.  It  contains  full  instruc¬ 
tions  in  the  art  of  dancing,  etiquette  in  the  ballroom  and  at  parties 
how  to  dress,  and  full  directions  for  calling  off  in  all  popular  square 
dances. 

No.  5.  HOW  TO  MAKE  LOVE.— A  complete  guide  to  love, 
courtship  and  marriage,  giving  sensible  advice,  rules  and  etiquette 
to  be  observed,  with  many  curious  and  interesting  things  not  gen 
erally  known. 

No.  17.  HOW  TO  DRESS. — Containing  full  instruction  in  the 
art  of  dressing  and  appearing  well  at  home  and  abroad,  giving  the 
selections  of  colors,  material,  and  how  to  have  them  made  up. 

No.  18.  HOW  TO  BECOME  BEAUTIFUL.— One  of  the 
brightest  and  most  valuable  little  books  ever  given  to  the  world. 
Everybody  wishes  to  know  how  to  become  beautiful,  both  male  and 
female.  The  secret  is  simple,  and  almost  costless.  Read  this  bool’ 
and  be  convinced  how  to  become  beautiful. 

BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS. 

No.  7.  HOW  TO  KEEP  BIRDS.— Handsomely  illustrated  and 
containing  full  instructions  for  the  management  and  training  of  tb* 
canary,  mockingbird,  bobolink,  blackbird,  paroquet,  parrot,  etc. 

No.  39.  HOW  TO  RAISE  DOGS,  POULTRY,  PIGEONS  AND 
RABBITS. — A  useful  and  instructive  book.  Handsomely  illur 
trated.  By  Ira  Drofrawr. 

No.  40.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  SET  TRAPS.— Including  hints 
on  how  to  catch  moles,  weasels,  otter,  rats,  squirrels  and  bird* 
Also  how  to  cure  skins.  Copiously  illustrated.  By  J.  Harringtos 
Keene 

No.  50.  HOW  TO  STUFF  BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS.— A  vain 
able  book,  giving  instructions  in  collecting,  preparing,  mounting 
and  preserving  birds,  animals  and  insects. 

No.  54.  HOW  TO  KEEP  AND  MANAGE  PETS.— Giving  com 
plete  information  as  to  the  manner  and  method  of  raising,  keeping 
taming,  breeding  and  managing  all  kinds  of  pets;  also  giving  fun 
instructions  for  making  cages,  etc.  Fully  explained  by  twenty 
eight  illustrations,  making  it  the  most  complete  book  of  the  kino 
ever  published. 
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No.  8.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  SCIENTIST.— A  useful  and  in¬ 
structive  book,  giving  a  complete  treatise  on  chemistry  ;  also  ex 
periments  in  acoustics,  mechanics,  mathematics,  chemistry,  and 
directions  for  making  fireworks,  colored  fires  and  gas  balloone 
This  book  cannot  be  equaled. 

No.  14.  HOW  TO  MAKE  CANDY. — A  complete  handbook  fofc 
making  all  kinds  of  candy,  ice  cream,  svrups,  essences,  etc.  etc. 

No.  49.  FRANK  TOUSEY’S  UNITED  STATES  DISTANCE 
TABLES,  POCKET  COMPANION.  AND  GUIDE.— Giving  th* 
official  distances  on  all  the  railroads  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Also  table  of  distances  by  water  to  foreign  ports,  hack 
fares  in  the  principal  cities,  reports  of  the  census,  etc.,  etc.,  makinf 
it  one  of  the  most  complete  and  handy  books  published. 

No.  38.  IIOW  TO  BECOME  YOUR  OWN  DOCTOR.— A  won 
derful  book,  containing  useful  and  practical  information  in  th« 
treatment  of  ordinary  diseases  and  ailments  common  to  every 
family.  Abounding  in  useful  and  effective  recipes  for  general  coin 
plaints. 

No.  55.  HOW  TO  COLLECT  STAMPS  AND  COINS.— Con¬ 
taining  valuable  information  regarding  the  collecting  and  arranging 
of  stamps  and  coins.  Handsomely  illustrated. 

No.  58.  HOW  TO  BE  A  DETECTIVE.— By  Old  King  Brady 
the  world-known  detective.  In  which  he  lays  down  some  valuabl# 
and  sensible  rules  for  beginners,  and  also  relates  some  adventure 
and  experiences  of  well-known  detectives. 

No.  60.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  PHOTOGRAPHER. — Contain 
ing  useful  information  regarding  tbe  Camera  and  how  to  work  it. 
also  how  to  make  Photographic  Magic  Lantern  Slides  and  oth®F 
Transparencies.  Handsomely  illustrated.  By  Captain  W.  De  W 
Abney. 

No.  62.  IIOW  TO  BECOME  A  WEST  POINT  MILITARY 
CADET. — Containing  full  explanations  how  to  gain  admittance 
course  of  Study,  Examinations,  Duties,  Staff  of  Officers,  Po*' 
Guard,  Police  Regulations,  Fire  Department,  and  all  a  boy  should 
know  to  be  a  Cadet.  Compiled  and  written  by  Lu  Senarens,  auth-v 
of  “How  to  Become  a  Naval  Cadet.” 

No.  63.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  NAVAL  CADET.— Complete  1» 
struetions  of  how  to  gain  admission  to  the  Annapolis  Navsi 
Academy.  Also  containing  the  course  of  instruction,  description 
of  grounds  and  buildings,  historical  sketch,  and  everything  a  bor 
should  know  to  become  an  officer  in  the  United  States  Navy.  Co® 
piled  and  written  by  Lu  Senarens.  author  of  “How  to  FWnm*  r 
West  Point  Military  Cadet.” 
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